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The Indian and Colonial Exhibition and 
Imperial Federation. 


—~— 


THIS year’s exhibition at South Kensington is undoubtedly the 
most popular and the most successful that has been held for 
many years. In the spacious galleries between the Albert Hall 
and the Natural History Museum we have, as it were, a com- 
pendium of the British Empire. India and the Colonies with 
no sparing hand have sent, as the Laureate sings— 

From isle and cape and continent, 

Produce of the field and flood, 

Mount and mine and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the Morning Land. 
In the entrance hall, pictures on the walls painted in a rough 
but effective style show us the new capitals of our Australian 
colonies, and side by side with these, views of the level fields 
and solitary river banks of forty years ago that are now covered 
with miles of houses, shops, and factories. Other views give 
us glimpses of Canadian, Cingalese, and New Zealand scenery. 
Passing on to the inner entrance court, we see ranged round 
the walls life-sized models of our Indian soldiers, men whose 
physical features vary as much as their uniforms, and give us 
the first glimpse of that wide variety of racial type which is so 
characteristic of our Indian Empire. As we pass on into the 
Exhibition galleries, we have on the right Mr. Rowland Ward’s 
wonderful reproduction of Indian jungle life. On one side an 
elephant is doing fierce battle with one of a group of magnificent 
tigers ; on the other native beaters are driving two wild boars 
through an opening in the underwood. Farther back deer are 
feeding, while higher up, on a bold rock, antelopes stand out 
against the painted sky, and birds and monkeys, hanging bats 
with folded wings, and snakes lying in scaly loops, crowd the 
tree branches with mimic life. So much for the wild forest life 
of India. Let us see what it has sent us from its crowded cities 
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and its tens of thousands of villages. We pass on through the 
carved wood gate from Jeypore—“the city of victory ”—with 
its motto in English, Sanskrit, and Latin, telling us that Where 
there is virtue there is victory—a statement not true in every 
sense, or how would the old Company ever have managed to 
give us India. Once the gate is passed there is a most magni- 
ficent vista before us in the great central Indian gallery. On 
either side are little courts devoted to presidencies, provinces and 
native states, each with its screen of carved work, marvellously 
wrought, here adorned only with the rich tone of the wood itself, 
there brightly painted or gilded, or cunningly inlaid with ivory. 
The patterns of these screens present every variety of native 
design, the workmanship is often most delicate, there is nothing 
more beautiful and more truly artistic in the whole Exhibition. 
In the recesses inclosed by the screens, glass show-cases display 
choice specimens of artistic workmanship from the various 
districts of India, pottery, brass work, gold and silversmith’s 
work, jewellery, filigree, arms, ivory carving, enamels, embroi- 
dery. Above, the roof is hung with a multitude of bright 
banners, over the doorways are glittering blades arranged in 
trophies, and in the middle of the long vista, on a carved pillar 
of costly wood stands a huge carved octagon pigeon-box—a 
very palace for pigeons—or should we not rather say doves. 
The whole form of the structure is as beautiful as the minute 
detail of its various parts. 

Turn to the left and we find still another Indian gallery— 
but here we have, not the finished art manufactures represented 
in the central arcade, but the raw materials of commerce, the 
products of agriculture, the rougher and heavier manufactures, 
and with these, models of the people themselves, collections of 
their household pottery, their tools, their rude weapons. Full 
sized reproductions of the shops of a native bazaar, smaller 
models of villages, farms, and factories. Along one wall are 
photographs of the beautiful temples of the South; along the 
other, views of the great Himalayan chain, and the snowy 
passes that lead into Thibet. At one end rises a great screen 
formed of a collection of the various Indian woods used for the 
purposes of commerce and industry. Then there is a bamboo 
trophy—a high raised platform approached by stairs, all formed 
of bamboo; a grain trophy, the entire ornament of which is 
made of bright mosaics of various grains arranged in geometrical 
patterns ; and an archway formed of splendid ropes and hawsers 
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from the Calcutta rope works. In adjacent annexes are a 
display of wood from Burmah, and a collection of the magni- 
ficent maps and other publications of the Indian Survey, 
including a fine raised relief map of India, which brings out 
the features of the country very clearly, without that excessive 
exaggeration of the heights we too often find in such maps. 
To most of the visitors this second Indian court must have been 
a perfect revelation. We talk so often of the Hindus as if they 
were one people, that it is startling to pass from group to group 
of the models of native men and women, and see how utterly 
different are the race types in various parts of the peninsula. 
Some of the hill and jungle tribes and the wretched Andaman 
islanders are marked with the stamp of the lowest savagery. 
But other races show finely built athletic forms, though mostly 
slighter than those of Europeans, and moreover the features of 
the face are good, often having in them very little of what we 
are inclined to associate with the Asiatic type. There is every 
possible tint of skin, from intense black to olive complexions 
like those of Southern Europe. In the Burmese group the 
Chinese type is clearly marked, and this impression is strength- 
ened by the dress of one of the figures. Without this instructive 
collection of models, and the group of models of the Indian 
army, the exhibition would easily give the visitor a false impres- 
sion as to the people of India—for most of the native workmen 
who are present, not in mere models but in the flesh, are 
Bengalis and men from the North-West Provinces, and it would 
be very easy to go away with the idea that they fairly repre- 
sented the races of India. It is well to get a thoroughly clear 
idea that there is this enormous variety of races in India, it 
helps one to remember that in many ways India is much more 
like a continent than a country, and that there never has been, 
and is not now, an Indian nation. When we have a “ European 
nation,” we may look for the appearance of an “Indian nation ” 
in the Indian peninsula. 

Leaving this second Indian court, and recrossing the central 
Indian arcade, we enter yet another Indian gallery. At its east 
end we catch a glimpse of the jungle. Down the centre of the 
court are ranged some of the larger exhibits—carriages, howdahs 
for elephants, models of temples. Along one side are shown 
furniture, carpets, and large vases; along the other are shops 
for the sale of various minor objects of Indian manufacture, 
curiosities, and the like. In the western end of the gallery we 
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find the Ceylon court. We enter it by a handsome gateway, 
with slender pillars, and a wide sloping roof, pleasantly sug- 
gestive of cool shadow on a hot day. Here we have pearl 
oyster shells, and pearls, and a model of divers at work, temple 
models, and splendid ivory tusks, native models of elephant- 
catching, pictures of Cingalese forests, and large quantities of 
commercial products, arrack in barrels, or at least barrels 
labelled “ arrack,” chinchona, tea, coffee, and the rest. A huge 
stuffed elephant, with great curving tusks, looks in at the 
western door of the court. On coming nearer, however, it is 
disappointing to find that it is only the head and forequarters 
of an elephant, set up somewhat clumsily against a wooden 
screen, out of which he projects. This half-elephant is one of 
the few disappointing things in the exhibition. 

But we have still more of India. There is an Indian palace, 
consisting of a court, with a handsome gateway, in the middle 
a fountain, with no water, and all round little workshops, open 
in front, where native workmen are busy all day long. Beyond 
the court is a beautiful “ Durbar hall,” where there is a splendid 
display of silks, and of all that belongs to silk-making, from the 
caterpillars and cocoon upwards. But the courtyard, with its 
living exhibition of workmen, is the great attraction here. The 
crowds press so closely round the open fronts of their little 
workshops that it is a matter of patient waiting or dexterous 
pushing to get a really good look at the Hindu goldsmith, or 
jeweller, carpenter, or weaver, who sits all day long, working 
steadily and patiently with the rudest tools, turning out the 
most delicate and beautiful work, apparently quite regardless of 
the staring crowd of his white-faced Western fellow-subjects. 
It must be a curious experience for these Indian artisans to find 
themselves transferred to such strange surroundings, and to see 
day after day the changing crowds passing before them, crowds 
that must afford a not uninteresting exhibition to the workman 
whenever he looks up from his task. On a bright warm day it 
is a pleasant sight to see how deftly the dark hands work with 
shuttle or chisel, as the case may be, but on one of my visits the 
palace court presented a somewhat melancholy sight. It was 
early in the exhibition, a cold rainy afternoon in May. Every- 
thing was wet, the rain had even found its way here and there 
into the little workshops, and the poor workmen sat huddled up 
together in their light Indian clothing, doing very little, and 
doing it very slowly. Poor fellows, they must have thought that 
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day that Londoners are to be pitied, and that after all there are 
worse places than India. 

Passing through the great gate of the palace court, and 
along the Old London street, between the quaint old houses, 
the lower storeys of which are now occupied by very prosaic 
and practical-looking offices, we reach the annexe devoted to 
South Africa. Diamonds and diamond-finding are here the 
great attraction. We have a series of models and drawings to 
illustrate diamond-mining, but these, though really quite as 
interesting as anything else in the court, attract very little 
attention compared to that bestowed upon the two enclosed 
spaces, where behind glass screens, destined to keep the glitter- 
ing gems safe from any light-fingered visitors, workmen are with 
the help of a huge revolving apparatus, washing and searching 
the stuff from the mine to find diamonds, and cutting, polishing, 
and setting the precious stones. Round this last department 
the crowd presses hour after hour, though there is little to be 
seen but quiet careful-looking workmen, bending over metal 
wheels that revolve horizontally in the working-bench. But this 
is the diamond workers’ factory, the strong safe in the middle is 
a shrine of wealth locked up in little sparkling stones, and the 
crowd shows its devotion to wealth by watching the workmen 
at their wheels. Really none of the work done there is for a 
mere looker-on one half as amusing or interesting as the sight 
of a workman in metal, cutting a screw on a lathe, but then the 
screw is not worth twopence, and the diamond (which we cannot 
see, for it is all but buried in a lump of black solder before it 
goes to the wheel) the diamond may be worth hundreds of 
pounds. So we stand and stare. 

Ostriches and ostrich feathers, Kaffir weapons and a Kaffir 
hut, heavy Cape waggons, one of them fully loaded, photographs 
of natives and their surroundings—these and much more make 
up the other attractions of the African court, but for one visitor 
that looks at them ten spend their time over the diamonds. 

From South Africa to the West African settlements is a 
change from civilization to savagery. A glance at the West 
African court is enough to convince one that our stations in 
this colony are the outlets of barbarous regions. Rude 
musical instruments, hideously ugly fetishes and half-human 
figures, the umbrella of some black potentate, and the skins 
and horns of wild beasts in abundance—these are what chiefly 
catch the eye in this section. It is one of the least attractive 
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courts in the exhibition, and one regrets especially that it has 
not among its contents a great map of the Niger Regions, drawn 
in the same style as the beautiful map of the Canadian 
Dominion. Such a map with a few statistics in its margin, 
might bring home to the visitors to the Exhibition, the possi- 
bilities that our foothold on the West Coast places within our 
grasp. 

The impression produced by the immense range of the 
Canadian and Australian courts, is the very reverse of that 
which one gets in the West African department. Here the 
fact that is uppermost is that Europeans have made the land 
thoroughly their own, so thoroughly that to judge from the 
goods their manufacturers exhibit, they have succeeded in 
making their surroundings much the same as those of Europe. 
Take for instance the furniture. The forms and fashions are 
simply European, but a certain variety of general appearance 
arises from the use of woods that do not often come into the 
hands of English cabinet-makers. But apart from details like 
this, there are whole ranges of glass cases that look for all the 
world like London shop windows. Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are simply telling us in this practical way that 
their skilled workmen can do at least as weil as ours. But 
besides objects like these, Canada and Australia send other 
things in which the special character of the colony comes out 
strongly. The Canadian fur trophy tells how the Dominion of 
Canada has come into the inheritance of the old Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The agricultural trophy, and the long range of 
machinery driven by steam, are reminders of the thousands of 
square miles that are being rapidly brought under cultivation in 
the North-West, new sources of food supply for the millions 
crowded together here at home. In the Australian courts the 
kangaroo seems to be ubiquitous. In one form or another 
kangaroos are everywhere. But they most abound in the 
wonderful models that reproduce Australian native life, and 
show us the aborigines here afloat in a canoe, there twirling 
the fire-stick, or again crouching in their miserable huts. It is 
curious to look at one of these huts, a mere lean-to of planks, 
giving shelter on one side only, and then to turn to the photo- 
graphs close by of the beautiful buildings in European style that 
adorn the cities of Australia—here to a wonderful extent 

The old order changeth giving place to new. 
Or again look at the planks on the inside of the hut, and see 
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how by cutting away the bark and exposing the lighter coloured 
grain of the wood, some savage artist has covered it with rude 
but effective silhouettes of men and animals, and then turn to 
the long range of beautiful pictures by colonial artists that 
decorate the wall of the court. Here again we have the change 
from savagery to civilization very vividly put before us. But 
while looking at these things it is just as weil not to remember 
the story of how the white man has got rid of his poor black 
brother in the Southern Continent. More pleasant it is to find 
out among the photographs the picture of some wretched 
native tribe as it was in 1845, and then to turn to the 
accompanying photograph of the natives of the same district, 
sturdy looking black fellows in loose shirts and trousers 
and straw hats, hard at work felling and moving big timber. 
Here at any rate civilization has not been a destroyer, but has 
brought some blessings in its train to the old masters of the 
land. 

The Australian colonies are taking advantage of the exhi- 
bition to bring their wines to the notice of the home consumer. 
There are portions of the courts where barrels and bottles and 
splendid bunches of grapes are the chief objects on view, and 
then there is ample opportunity given for testing the quality of 
these same wines. One notices, too, that Fijian kava is to be 
had by those in search of curious drinks. Is it genuine, prepared 
by the orthodox traditional process? or is it some modern 
imitation? In any case visitors inclined to try what kava is 
like had better not read Baron Hiibner’s account of how it is 
made, until their experiment is complete. 

With all this, Australia forces strongly on the visitor's 
attention the fact that she produces gold, gold in abundance, 
enough already if it were all collected to build the very ugly 
arch of massive design to be seen in the Victoria court, as well as 
sundry minor gilded pyramids to be found elsewhere. Then 
there are wool and woollen goods of every kind—wool in various 
forms, here on the backs of stuffed sheep penned in a row, 
there made up into cloth of the best quality. Gold, wines and 
wool—these are apparently the three chief products of Australia 
—but there are many more, tinned meat and frozen meat, coal, 
metals of many kinds, and wonderful woods. Briefly there are 
very few things that Australia with its great variety of soil and 
climate does not produce: 

But all this is only the main portion of the exhibition. When 
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we have traversed the great Indian arcades, and made our way 
through Africa, Canada and Australia, as here represented in 
miniature, a glance at the plan will show us still other courts to 
be explored. There are the West Indian courts, wonderfully full 
of bright colour, and containing, among other objects connected 
with the discovery of America, a quaint old map sent by Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth, the map on which another Pope marked off 
the boundary between the new possessions of Spain and 
Portugal when those two powers were dividing the world 
between them three centuries ago. There is the Fijian court 
full of strange native vases that remind one curiously of certain 
forms of Central American pottery. There is Guiana with its 
quivered Indians, and its great gateway of wood. Hong-Kong, 
where one feels one is on the borders of China; Malta with its 
armed knights and its statue of the hero De L’Isle Adam; 
Cyprus, where we have a glimpse of Greek life. Nor is this all, 
New Guinea and the Malay peninsula have their characteristic 
exhibits. They show us again in solid reality pile-built houses 
like those of the lake dwellers. One feels after making the 
round of the various courts that one has seen not only the 
Empire, but the world in miniature. There is something of the 
art and handiwork of most of the great races of the earth; there 
are the products of every continent and every clime ; there are 
the surroundings of every phase of barbarism and culture, from 
the hut of the savage to the modern palace, and from the rude 
tools and weapons of stone, to complex and delicate machinery 
driven by powers of whose very existence the world knew 
nothing in the days when our Empire began. This world-wide 
character of our possessions makes it possible for all that is 

necessary to human life and culture to be obtained from 

countries under our flag, by the every-day work of our fellow- 

subjects. We have no desire to see the Empire attempting to 

isolate itself from the rest of the world, but supposing such a 

thing were possible, suppose that to-morrow every nation on the 

earth closed its ports against us, as long as we had free com- 

munication with our own possessions, we need not change any 

of our ordinary habits, or see any of our wants unsupplied. In 

this sense the commerce of the Empire is self-sufficing, and indeed 

its limits are so ample that it may be said to afford in itself a 

sufficient field to secure the prosperity of our manufacturers and 
traders, if its resources were fully developed. 

Briefly the Empire, of which these islands are the centre, 
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includes one-fifth of the habitable world. Its sixty-five terzitories 
and islands contain nearly nine millions of square miles. 


Is not that a marvellous territory to have been acquired by the 
inhabitants of so small a country as is the United Kingdom, compared 
to France, to Germany, to Spain, to Italy, and to Russia? The mother 
country is but one-seventieth portion of the whole Empire. What 
relation has the Empire—or, if that term be inapplicable to the immense 
region in which all men of education and any status bear a share in the 
government, let it be called the realm, the commonwealth—to the great 
empires of former days? We talk of the Empire under Darius the 
Great. The British Empire is five times as large. Men marvelled at 
the great Empire of Rome. It was but a fourth the size of that owned 
by our readers. Look at all the Russias on the map. See what a wide 
tract of territory. From the German border, hundreds of miles in 
Europe, thousands of miles in Asia, comprise the dominions of which 
the Tsar is lord and autocrat. The British Empire is an eighth larger, 
and on its surface dwell two hundred and thirty additional millions of 
people. France is a great country. The British Empire is sixteen 
times its size. United Germany is vast and powerful. The British 
people have an Empire forty times as extensive. ‘The United States of 
America stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; from the 
St. Lawrence to Mexico. Travel for seven days and seven nights, at 
thirty miles an hour, and you can just cross the continent. The British 
Empire is three times larger than America. How much is there for 
reflection in these figures and facts !1 


The population of the United Kingdom is in round numbers 
thirty-six millions. In India we rule over a population of some 
two hundred and fifty millions (about one-sixth of the whole 
population of the world). There are nearly four millions and 
three quarters in the North American colonies; three millions 
and a quarter in Australia and New Zealand, a million and a 
quarter at the Cape. The numbers for the American, African, 
and Australasian colonies at first sight look small in com- 
parison to the home population, and the millions of India. But 
let us look at them from another point of view; let us see how 
rapidly the population of these colonies has grown in the half- 
century since the present reign began : 








Population of 1837 1885 
North American Colonies... wee 1,472,122 ... 4,708,646 
Australasian Colonies bial iu 134,059 ... 3,278,934 
Cape Colony and its dependencies... 142,865 ... 1,252,347 
1,749,046 9,239,927 


1 Fifty Years of Progress, the special number of Jmperial Federation, the Journal 
of the Imperial Federation League. London: June, 1886. 
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This will show the growing importance of the colonies. In 1837 
| the home population was about twenty-five millions, and the 
y | | population of these groups of colonies was to that of the three 
aa kingdoms as one to sixteen; now with thirty-six millions at 
: home, the proportion is as one to four. What will it be in 
1 another fifty years? There is another point, too, which must not 
be lost sight of. The two hundred and fifty millions of India 
represent five-sixths of the population of the Empire, but the 
white men of India, the men of our own race, are a mere hand- 
ful—not one hundred and fifty thousand in all, including the 
sixty or seventy thousand soldiers of the white garrison, so that 
it is only in the colonies that we have, outside of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, any number worth counting of men 
belonging to those races that have made the Empire. 

That Empire includes then one-fifth of the habitable world, 
and: probably about one-fifth of its population. Figures like 
these, however, produce very little impression on the mind. 
Millions of square miles of territory, millions of men and 
women, hundreds of millions of pounds sterling invested in 
commerce, shipping, railways, manufactures, all these are easily 
noted down in tables of statistics, but for most men figures are 
somewhat abstract and vague. They do not strike the eye and 
arouse the imagination, like the sight of concrete tangible ¢hzngs. 
Now this the exhibition at South Kensington has done and is 
still doing,—it has made some of the main facts about the 
Empire a concrete reality to tens of thousands. It is impossible 
to pay a single visit to the courts of the Exhibition without 
realizing that our flag is flying all over the world, that our 
territories are to be found in every climate, that our colonies 
have by a rare combination of good fortune and well-directed 
enterprize, given us a chief share of all the lands best fitted to 
be the dwelling-place of the white race, and that in India we 
hold an inheritance which is a little world in itself. These are 
all plain facts; it is easy to indulge in “tall talk” on such 
subjects, but all that we have is the simple truth without any 
colouring or varnishing. 

And side by side with this teaching of facts, hitherto very 
imperfectly realized by many, the exhibition has been helping 
largely to enforce an idea of what is still only a possibility, but 
a possibility of the immediate future. A few years ago the very 
term Imperial Federation was hardly in existence ; the idea was 
the property of a few men who were regarded as rather 
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crotchety and unpractical people; now that idea is rapidly 


politics, and the 


association formed to study how it may best be put into effect, 
and to promote its realization, numbers in its ranks, men from 
all parts of the Empire, men belonging to all the great political 
parties. An association which numbers among its members 
and supporters, Lord Roseberry and Lord Carnarvon, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick and Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir Michael 


. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Samuel Morley, Sir Charles Gavan 


Duffy, and Mr. W. S. Caine, is clearly no m 


ere party organi- 


zation, and moreover no society of crotchety enthusiasts, 
but a banding together of practical men for practical work. 
' Nor are active politicians its only supporters. The names 


Tennyson, and Professors Seeley, Westcott, a 


most various views, interests, and pursuits. 


ference Hall of the Indian and Colonial Exh 
discussions men from all parts of the Empire 


for a small kingdom. The so-called Imperial P 
crushed under the weight of local work. At 
loose existing organization may be subjected 


ration urge us to face these possibilities before 


“into one Imperial whole,” sacrificing as little 


and resources to the common advantage of all 


question) said : 








of Cardinal Manning and the Dean of Westminster, Lord 


nd Darwin, show 


how the idea is one that has found a response among men of the 


The Imperial Federation League won its place prominently 
and permanently before the public when, in the first days of July, 
1885, it held its discussions on Imperial Federation in the Con- 


ibition. At these 
were present. It 


was like a forecast of the day, which is now sure to come, when 
London will see the gathering together of some great council of 
the Empire, to give effect to ideas that have long been working 
in many minds, and are now at last taking practical form. Our 
Empire is at present very loosely tied together. Its adminis- 
tration and its defence are working on lines originally laid down 


arliament is fairly 
any moment the 
to the strain of a 


great war, or the still more severe strain of disputes arising from 
conflicting internal interests. The advocates of Imperial Fede- 


the strain comes, 


and prepare for them by substituting for the existing inadequate 
arrangements, definite plans of common action and common 
defence and co-operation, in a word, to weld all our possessions 


as possible of the 


local independence of each, but co-ordinating all their powers 


. In opening the 


Conference at South Kensington, Professor Seeley (whose work 
on the Expansion of England is his best title to speak on such a 
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I am commissioned to open this conference by stating the 
grounds of that fundamental conviction upon which the League 
is founded, and which justifies it in existing and spreading itself, 
in hoping and believing, in working with ardour and enthusiasm. 

This conviction is, that as the present connection between 
England and the colonies is evidently not definitive, and as it must 
either grow slighter and slighter until it is dissolved, or else be 
strengthened, while it cannot be strengthened without being also modi- 
fied and reformed, the latter alternative is to be preferred to the former, 
we are for reform and re-organization, not for inaction and indifference, 
and we undertake the task of re-organization in no spirit of despondency, 
but; on the contrary, with confident hope. 





After discussing some popular objections to the idea of 
federation ; and after replying to those who would say that the 
time is not yet come to put the subject forward, by pointing out 
that matters are drifting in such a way that federation may very 
soon become impossible, if existing opportunities are lost, if the 
idea is not now studied, the popular mind familiarized with it, 
the plans for realizing it gradually matured and prepared; he 
went on to dwell upon the advantages to be secured by its 
adoption. 





In a conference like this [he said] it is not good to waste time on 
anything of secondary importance. Let us omit, then, all the minor 
advantages that might occur to us. You will be invited to-morrow to 
consider the two subjects of Imperial defence and emigration. These 
then, I think, are the two heads under which the principal advantages 
of federation may be classed. 

We desire federation on the ground that the mother country and 
the colonies have important common interests, and as furnishing a 
means by which those interests may be discussed. Now, what have 
the colonies and the mother country in common? Between them there 
is ever flowing a wave of trade, and also a wave of population. These 
require to be carefully watched. Suppose war should come and 
interrupt trade; what disasters might follow both to England and to 
the colonies! Therefore the water-way should be guarded. In other 
words, we want Imperial defence. 

Again, there is a movement of population, one of the greatest, most 
important movements ever witnessed. In the colonies there is land for 
all our people; in England there are hands ready to do all the work 
which the colonies may need. But in this great displacement what 
room for error, mismanagement, confusion! What scope, therefore, 
for common discussion, for an Imperial Parliament, for Imperial states- 


manship ! 
Federation is, in one word, the calling into existence of an organ of 
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discussion and legislation for affairs common to the whole Empire, 
and this in such a way as not to interfere with the liberty and self- 
government of the parts. This organ is needed for two great affairs, 
which without such an organ cannot have justice done to them, first, 
for the defence of a trade which covers all seas and which is endangered 
by every approach of war, secondly, for the regulation of a vast exodus, 
which is dispersing the dense population ot these islands over the 
boundless half-empty spaces in which has been established the authority 
of the Queen. 


On the following day Captain Colomb read a remarkable 
paper on the subject of federal co-operation for the defence of 
the Empire (especially of Imperial commerce, and incidentally of 
our means of food supply for the home population). At the 
outset he stated very clearly the object of the Conference : 


The great object of this Imperial Federation League Conference is 
to examine broad facts and to determine plain principles vital t» the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our “Great World State.” Citizens of 
one Empire, subjects of one Queen, members of one great League, 
whether we come from Canada, Australasia, South Africa or West 
Africa, the East Indies or the West Indies, the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere, we have banded ourselves together “to secure by Federation 
the permanent unity of the Empire,” in order to provide for “the 
maintenance of common interests and to adequately provide for an 
organized defence of common rights.” 


As to the difficulties of administration and organization under 
the present system he said : 


Local affairs and local legislation which only concern the internal 
condition of the United Kingdom so absorb the time of the political 
heads of departments that they have but little leisure to spare for the 
business of their departments. The common affairs of the Empire, 
such as defence, are thus fast becoming departmental preserves. I 
cannot stop to quote examples and illustrations of this unsatisfactory, if 
not dangerous state of things. I may, however, remind you that a 
London penny afternoon newspaper forced the Admiralty to do in 
December what it had declined to do in the preceding spring. The 
Government declared in the spring that we had sufficient naval means 
to defend the maritime interests of the Empire; in the late autumn the 
same year it declared we had not. Colonial Governments might 
inundate the Colonial Office with representations of defects and 
deficiencies in arrangements for defence: they would be civilly 
answered, pigeon-holed, and put away. ‘The great self-governed com- 
munities all combined, do not possess the same power or influence in 
the councils of the Empire, in respect to its defence, as a single penny 
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London newspaper. Can any rational system of common defence be 
formulated and developed under these circumstances? Can we expect 
to find safety in war under such a system ? 





One very satisfactory part of Captain Colomb’s paper was that 
he was able to refer to work already done in the direction of 
co-operation for defence between the colonies and the home 
country. Since his paper was read another step has been 
taken in the same direction by the offer of several of the 
Australian colonies to unite in equipping and maintaining a 
certain number of cruisers, to be at the disposal of the Admiral 
in command of our fleet on the Australian station. It is by 
steps like these that a system of common defence will gradually 
become possible, and in this, as in most other matters, the first 
steps are the most difficult and the slowest. In the same way 
some progress has already been made towards the representation 
of the colonies in the councils of the Empire as a whole. Some 
years ago the colonies began to appoint Agents General in 
London. At first their duties were to see to such business 
matters as the purchase and forwarding of railway iron and 
machinery, or the arrangement of terms for State-assisted 
emigration. Gradually they have become something like what 
the ambassadors of the colonies would be if these were inde- 
pendent states. The colonial cabinets communicate through 
them their views to the central government in London, and by 
means of the telegraph they are able to keep their governments 
informed of deliberations in progress, and thus on colonial 
questions the colony speaks its mind at once in London, 
without the tedious interchange of letters. Federation amongst 
groups of colonies (notably the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867) tends in the same direction of a future federa- 
tion of the Empire. The colonies are growing so fast that there 
is probably in the near future no choice between some form of 
federation and their practical separation. Sir Alexander Galt 
(late High Commissioner for Canada) truly said at the recent 
Conference : 










To the most ordinary observer it must be evident that events are 
irresistibly tending to serious changes in the relations of the United 
Kingdom to itself, and also towards its dependencies. Democracy has 
become the predominant power under the new franchise, and local 
reforms will assume a prominence that threatens to dwarf the im- 
portance of Imperial foreign policy. While simultaneously with these 
radical changes at home, the greater self-governing colonies are develop- 
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ing so rapidly in population, commerce, and wealth, that the period 
must be close at hand when their national aspirations and ambitions 
will seek to be gratified by an admission to Imperial Councils, or they 
will be sought, it may be feared, in independence. The question which 
must be speedily solved is, whether the British Empire will be scattered 
into fragments, or whether such a new starting-point can be found as 
will, by separating purely local from common Imperial objects, unite 
the whole nation in continuous effort to maintain and extend the glory 
and power of our common country. 


How very practical the question is he showed by referring to 
the possibilities of a custom’s league or commercial union with 
our colonies, many of which are now levying very high protective 
duties on commerce with England : 


With regard to commercial union, while it must be admitted that in 
an Empire of such diversified resources it -is impossible to establish 
perfect free trade, having regard to the fiscal methods by which revenue 
must be raised, it is surely not too much to expect that the interchange 
of commodities amongst the different sections of the same nation should 
be conducted on terms more favourable to each other than to foreigners ; 
and that, while sharing the duties and risks of a common citizenship, we 
should not, on the one subject of our trade, declare by our action that 
we have neither sympathy for nor interest in the success or failure of our 
own people. On this subject I may point to the singular neglect with 
which it has been treated. There is scarcely any insignificant foreign 
state with which British statesmen do not stoop to negotiate some treaty 
of commerce, and yet as regards her self-governing colonies, with whom 
her trade is nearly equal to that of all Europe, it has never been thought 
proper to make even an attempt to regulate the mutual conditions of 
commerce. It is scarcely credible, but it is not the less true, that the 
only interest shown by the home Government has been in interfering to 
forbid such conventions between the colonies themselves as were 
designed to give them mutual advantages over their foreign neighbours. 
Certainly it is high time, when we are discussing the question of closer 
union, that the attempt should be made by negotiation with the great 
colonies to obtain and grant mutually such concessions as will tend to 
foster and develope the national interchange of the products of our 
respective industries ; thus to extend and open up new fields for capital 
and labour, and remove the surplus population in town and country 
here to new and happier homes elsewhere under the British flag. 


A proposal which has such very practical bearings cannot long 
remain in the region of discussion, but will soon, we are sure, 
find its realization in action. Economic questions, and questions 
of defence, naturally held the foremost place in the discussions 
at South Kensington. But there are other aspects of the 
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question that are not to be neglected. Federation has a direct 
bearing on our foreign policy. It would probably tend to make 
the world’s peace more stable ; it would save us from periodical 
panics; and perhaps, too, from some of those acts of injustice 
which are the outcome of conscious weakness, as when we have 
attacked some small state for being the dupe or accomplice, of a 
greater power, which we hesitated to call to account. For 
Catholics the proposal has a special interest of its own from the 
fact that the position of the Church in the Empire, taken as a 
whole, is much more prominent and important than its position 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Ina great council or parliament 
of the Empire the Catholic element would be much more 
numerous than in the present Imperial Parliament. The 
position of the Church in the Empire may be in some degree 
measured by the statistics of the Catholic episcopate. There 
are in the Catholic world between 1,000 and 1,100 archiepiscopal 
and episcopal sees and apostolic vicariates, of these no less than 
140 are in the British Empire—that is to say, one-eighth of the 
whole episcopate. Catholic Canada, and the rapidly increasing 
Catholic population of Australia, are by themselves enough to 
show that ours is not what it is sometimes called, “a great 
Protestant Empire.” In large regions of the Empire the future 
belongs to the Catholic Church—in all our colonies there are, 
or lately were, Catholics holding high official rank, and when- 
ever a truly Imperial Parliament is assembled Catholics will 
muster strongly in its ranks. This is one reason more to make 
us look favourably on the idea of Imperial Federation. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
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III. 
IN a former article we sketched in outline the career of Frederick 
Lucas, and dealt in some detail with his connection with Irish 
Catholic politics. We now propose to say something of his 
action in relation to other Catholic questions, and to note certain 
aspects of his work as a. Catholic journalist and politician. 
Lucas was a man whose career is well worth attentive study 
for the sake of the guidance it affords at every step to Catholic 
politicians fighting the same difficult battle in which he spent his 
life. It is worth while to try to discover whence he gained that 
marked influence which he exercised upon the men and the 
events of his time. Some part of it was undoubtedly purely 
personal, the result of natural endowments which would have 
won him more or less of influence in any position in life, but 
no small part of his power was the result of certain deliberately 
adopted methods of thought and action. 

Thoughout his career as a journalist he was accustomed to 
invariably appeal not only to facts, but also to the great under- 
lying principles of public right. He had strongly fixed in his 
mind the idea of the sanctity of law, the necessity of putting 
justice before expediency. This gives a lasting interest and 
value to many of his writings on the passing events of his time, 
and makes them models of political argument and criticism. 
We have already seen how with reference to the Irish question 
he held that no advantage accruing to Catholicism in England 
from the state of affairs produced by the Union, should lead 
Catholics to condone an original act of injustice, if injustice 
there was. In the same way in questions of foreign policy, the 
appeal to law and justice came before the question of interest, 
even where the most sacred interests were concerned, for Lucas 
held that there could be no more holy or inviolable interest than 
that of public right. We have an instance of this in his con- 
troversy with the Univers soon after the foundation of the 
VOL. XXXVIIIL GG 
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Tablet, on the question of French policy in the East. France 
was encouraging Mehemet Ali in his rebellion against the Sultan 
and his invasion of Syria, Thiers was threatening a war with 
England if she sided with the Porte against the rebel Pasha 
of Egypt, and the Univers was maintaining that France in so 
acting was advancing the interests of Catholicity in the Levant, 
and that a war against England and Turkey would be a sort 
of religious war, a new Crusade. Lucas replied that a public 
violation of international law, and an open aggression against 
an independent State could not be justified on the ground that 
the aggressor was the natural defender of Catholicism. He 
wrote in the Zable: 


Let the interests of Catholics be protected ; we wish nothing better ; 
but let the common law of independent States be respected, and the 
just limits of national authority preserved. We cannot forget that the 
men at the helm of France are men who think little of the interests of 
religion compared with the power, the interests, and the aggrandizement 
of France. We cannot, therefore, consent to recognize in the religion 
of those for whom French authority is occasionally exerted a sufficient 
excuse for the departure from all known rules and principles by which 
the conduct of nations is or ought to be regulated. If our fellow- 
Catholics are protected we shall rejoice at it; but we shall not the less, 
when there is need, protest against the spirit of encroachment which 
in these as well as in other matters occasionally marks the proceedings 
of the French Government. 


Later on when writing on the same subject he said : 


We shall not easily be turned aside from the course we have 
marked out for ourselves in treating on the present aspect of foreign 
affairs. Neither the affected indignation of our friends of the Univers 
—we at least are still their friends, however violently they may err in 
point of temper or opinion—nor the manifest injustice of our enemies 
in the Tory Press of England will affect or discompose us in the 
smallest degree. We know the end at which we aim, and shall advance 
straight to our object, regardless of the violent invectives of the one, 
and the silent and unostentatious iniquity of the other. . . . It is not 
agreeable to us to have to enter thus warmly into a contest with our 
respected contemporary; but we perceive that advantage has been 
taken of articles in the Univers to implicate Catholics generally as 
accomplices, in wish at least, in the scheme of a propagandist war. 


It would be well if Catholic public men were always as 
ready to denounce unprovoked aggression, regardless of the 
mere accidental benefits to Christianity that may at times result 
from it, and equally regardless of the outcry certain to be raised 
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in such cases by short-sighted men who cannot look beyond 
the interests of the moment. It is pitiful to see how ready 
Catholic journalists often are, and Englishmen as well as French- 
men, to see in warfare against heathen, and more particularly 
against Mohammedan races, a means of furthering the interests 
of Christianity. The last Russian invasion of Turkey and our 
own raids upon the Soudanese were spoken of as if they were 
new Crusades, and the French expedition which has deluged 
Tonquin with Christian blood, and made Paul Bert the tem- 
porary guardian of its destinies, was held up to admiration by 
some of the French Catholic leaders as if it were a missionary 
expedition. Here, however, some at least of the French 
Catholics were found -to protest against these strange pro- 
ceedings. The first principle of a Catholic in judging of these 
conflicts should be the maxim put forward by Lucas, that 
occasional protection of our fellow-Catholics is no justification 
or excuse for “the departure from all known rules and principles 
by which the conduct of nations is or ought to be regulated.” 

This steady adherence to principle, this habit of judging 
pending questions by the light of law, was the first source of 
Lucas’s strength as a public man. But he was no pedant. 
He quite admitted the possibility of a conflict of rights, of a 
higher necessity overruling a lower interest, thus on the Roman 
question he took a very different line from many of the writers 
of his day, and a much stronger and sounder one. Catholics 
often wrote in defence of the Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Holy See as if the first and most necessary point to establish 
was that the Romans were prosperous, happy, and contented 
under the rule of the Pope-King. Lucas was as ready as any 
one to join battle on the advantages the Romans possessed 
under the old state of affairs, of the justice of Papal rule, and 
of the large support it received from the Roman people. But 
he held most vigorously that the first point to consider was not 
the interests or the rights of the Romans, but the rights of the 
Catholic world. Thus in 1849 he writes to Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Gavan Duffy, with reference to the interference of the Catholic 
powers to re-establish Pius the Ninth at Rome: 


As to foreign interference I am as averse to it as you; but when 
we come to the extreme right, I consider that Catholic Christendom 
has rights in the matter which are not to be overlooked. The Pope: 
must be either a subject or a sovereign ; and if no adequate provision 
can be made for his independence, otherwise than by keeping him 
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Sovereign of a small district like the Papal States, Catholic Christendom 
has as much right to maintain him there as Congress in America would 
have to resist an insurrection of Washingtonians against President Tyler 
or Polk. Political rights are not abstract, but practical, and extreme 
cases require extreme rules. In this case the overwhelming necessity 
is the independence of the Head of the Church; and until a better 
method of enabling him to exercise his functions in peace and full 
liberty can be devised, the Patrimony of St. Peter must be maintained 
in the long-run by all practicable means. 


All this was no doubt the outcome of a habit of mind formed 
in his University days and in his subsequent years of legal 
study. Morals, public law, social science in its highest aspects 
had always been favourite subjects with him. His conversion 
enabled him to bring a new and clearer light to bear upon 
problems to which he had long devoted his attention, and this 
study of principles prepared him for their ready application to 
the political events and struggles of his time. He came to 
public life a formed man, with a mind well-stored and well- 
trained for a difficult task. Courage, energy, zeal, are all 
necessary for the Catholic politician and journalist, but without 
this previous training they are as likely as not to lead him into 
impulsive and ill-directed action ; the bold assertion of unsound 
principles ; and the defence of private interests as if they were 
those of the Catholic world. Lucas received most of his training 
outside of the Church, but happily for himself and for Catho- 
licity in these islands he was endowed at once with a clearness 
of mental vision, and a childlike docility which enabled him to 
correct in the light of the Church’s teaching all that was 
unsound in the views he held previous to his conversion, and 
within a few months of that event to devote himself to the 
public championship and teaching of Catholic principles in 
their application to public affairs. Men less gifted than he was 
must be content to supply the defect by long and careful study 
of the great masters of Catholic science and of their recognized 
modern exponents. Till we have men thus formed, and many 
of them, we cannot hope to see English Catholics take the place 
in public affairs which their great countryman Frederick Lucas so 
quickly won and so nobly held some forty years ago. 

This habit of viewing things in the light of fixed principles, 
of looking in politics to justice rather than expediency, was 
naturally coupled with and directed by a strong sense of 
personal responsibility in public affairs. He felt the responsi- 
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bility of being a citizen of a great State, and he strove to 
impress his fellow-Catholics with the same feeling. He held 
“that men who acknowledge the wickedness of doing wrong 
on a small scale are not at liberty to co-operate in doing wrong 
on a great scale, and evade all moral responsibility by nick- 
naming the plunder fo/itics ; ‘as if, when Moses received the 
tables of the Law, Aaron had had orders to make a marginal 
note that, in the matter of stealing, politics are an exception.’” 
And holding this he wished men to fully realize that in a free 
State, the member of Parliament, the public speaker, the 
journalist, the voter, each in his own degree was a co-operator 
in public policy and public action, and in that degree answerable 
for the good or evil, the justice or injustice done. Politics was 
for him no game of parties, no pastime for great men, but a part 
of human life, for he saw, as every one who thinks for a moment 
must see, that on the moves of the great game depend human 
lives, and human souls, happiness or misery here and hereafter, 
wide sweeping injustice and suffering, or the equally wide 
diffusion of good. He held that Catholics were not sufficiently 
alive to the reality of all this, and he strove to rouse them to a 
sense of their position. Thus he wrote in 1843: 


Who among us has framed to himself a definite idea that the new 
political franchises are conversant with questions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, robbery and restitution? That every voter is 
filling an office, and that therefore the holder’s position is after its kind 
as big with eternal consequences as if he were a peer or a commoner, 
or even the monarch? Yet there is injustice, robbery, murder, all 
uncharitableness, on every side of us; and unless we actively resist 
them, these things are being done in our name and for our own pre- 
tended benefit. . . . For all these things we are guilty to the extent of 
our connivance in the eye of God. Whether the wrong be in Ireland 
or India, Canada or China, in prisons or in poor-houses, yet we speak 
not, we must be like the times, shun all appearance of singularity, wear 
the devil’s uniform for company’ sake, eschew “ boldness,” abstain from 
“rashness,” avoid startling sin by too glaring a contrast with virtue. 
Indeed it would be a shocking thing if we did anything to incur 
censure, if by any act of ours we gave opportunity to those whose 
custom it is to blaspheme, to speak evil of goodness in our persons. 
It would be frightful if we exposed ourselves to ridicule, horrible if we 
were so rash as to get blamed. 


Then he proceeds to point out the Office of the Church as 
the guardian of morality and justice in the public as well as in 
the private order, in politics as well as in individual conduct. 
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He further urges that Catholics represent the Church before 
their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, and it thus becomes their 
duty in her interest to be found on the side of public right, 
speaking and acting under her guidance. Then he continues: 


The separation of morals from politics is an impiety. It is more, 
it is an impossibility. It is a matter of faith that the authoritative 
exposition of questions of morals is within the domain of the Church, 
and that no branch of morals can be excluded from her jurisdiction. 
Judge then whether the Church can abdicate her jurisdiction over the 
lesser problems of the thorny field of politics. 

The duty, then, of the voter is to use his vote according to his own 
jadgment, for the attainment of rational and religious ends. The 
function of the Church is to enlighten him on the principles by which 
his judgment should be ruled ; to warn him strictly and faithfully of the 
essential identity in principle of public and private crime, and, when 
needful, to protest publicly against the wicked enormities of public 
misdoers, where these are clear and apparent. How far the present is 
a time for the public execution of this function it is not for.us to say. 
And it is our duty to bear in mind, just as zealously as if we were every 
day warned of it by rescripts and pastorals, that to make compromises 
of principle in cases of public morality, or to shrink from the avowal of 
our principles, is to weaken our sense of right and wrong in all matters ; 
is a sure way to beget a lax morality on other questions, is to lower the 
tone of our minds, and render them effeminate and emasculate ; is to 
desert the high vantage-ground on which the Almighty has placed us 
in this country ; is to desert the interests of our religion, and, in a very 
capital point, to betray the citadel of Christ into the hands and keeping 
of unbelievers. 


Holding these views of personal responsibility for political 
action or inaction, we naturally find Lucas always foremost in 
urging: Catholics to organize their strength and to use it for 
Catholic ends in the political arena. Hence his indignation 
when the Catholic Institute on one occasion, and a very serious 
one, refused to move on the Education question on the ground 
that it involved politics. Lucas pointed out with a startling 
frankness, and with his wonted way of going to the root of 
things that this amounted to saying “the Institute is bound 
to see thousands of souls damned rather than speak to an 
elector.” Later on he wrote in his “Statement :” 


What is wanted is not to interfere with politics in the vulgar sense 
of the term, but to rise above politics altogether. What is asked is, not 


1 A very full treatment of Lucas’s connection with the Catholic Institute will be 
found in a series of articles published in THE MONTH in 1884. 
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that any man should leave his party, or vote against his party, dut that 
he shall make the condition of supporting his party what we may call 
justice to God ; that he shall use his vote, whether in Parliament or at 
the hustings, to coerce either his member or his candidate, or his fellow- 
member or his fellow-peer, into paying that attention to Catholic 
interests which justice and the law of God imperatively demand. What 
sort of a Catholic—what sort of a Christian—what sort of a man—must 
he be who is too great a coward or too great a traitor to find the 
performance of this simple duty above his miserable capacity? We 
shall leave the answer to those who are more skilful than we are in the 
epithets of reproach. 


The habit of viewing public affairs in the light of fixed 
principles and with constant reference to the moral law, and 
again the strong practical sense of responsibility in connection 
with all the public acts which he could in any way influence— 
these were two sources of the power which Lucas wielded. 
They were sources of strength because they enabled him to 
speak with clearness and certainty, and forced him to speak 
with earnestness and resolution, as a man pleading for the 
instant adoption of a certain course of action, not as a mere 
onlooker speculating upon the probable turn of events. A third 
source of power and influence was his fearless outspoken frank- 
ness. What he thought he said, without taking much time to 
think whether the truth would be pleasant reading or not. For 
him speech was to be the prelude of action, and he knew that 
action based on defective information, is likely to lead to disap- 
pointment, perhaps to disaster, so he never troubled himself to 
find pleasant phrases or guarded words in which to express a 
safe and colourless opinion on the affairs of his day. We have 
already seen how, so. long as he held Repeal to be an unjustifiable 
policy, he opposed O’Connell firmly and openly, regardless of 
the fact that such a course must have made his newspaper less 
popular with the immense majority of the Catholics, and how he 
no sooner saw the full force of the claim for Repeal, and was 
convinced of its justice than he did all that was in his power to 
support O’Connell and the Irish Party, and frankly acknowledged 
his previous mistake. In the same way he had no hesitation in 
pointing out the false position taken up by the Uxzvers on the 
Syrian question, although the Uxivers was then the most 
influential Catholic paper in Europe. So too he spoke out with 
no uncertain tones when the leaders of the Catholic Institute 
hesitated to take public action on the education question, and 
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when some of the Irish bishops adopted an inconsistent policy 
in the affair of the godless colleges. The fact was Lucas could 
not be silent when he felt that injustice was being done, or a 
mischievous policy was being adopted by his fellow-Catholics. 
Without sacrificing either respect to lawful authority, or charity 
to his brethren, he spoke his protest or his warning in plain, 
clear, manly tones. In this spirit a leader must speak if his 
guidance is worth anything. To be always striving to put every- 
thing in the most pleasing light, to avoid all subjects of dispute, 
to remain inactive rather than risk disagreement on the 
medsures to be adopted, to abstain from criticism for fear of 
offending the speaker or writer criticized—all this may be very 
well in academies or mutual admiration societies, but it is the 
source of helpless weakness when men are supposed to be united 
for practical work. 

if Lucas was thus outspoken where his own brethren were 
concerned, he was as frank and fearless in his denunciation of 
the enemies of the Church. He would have no respect for those 
who outraged and slandered her. He denounced a lie when he 
heard it uttered without much respect for “Parliamentary 
phrases.” In one of the earlier numbers of the Zad/et, after 
dissecting a paragraph from the Zzmes, he goes on to give his 
great comtemporary the lie direct, in this wise : 


We don’t quote these sentences for any other purpose than to draw 
attention to them as a work of art. In addition to the qualities which 
we have already described as necessary to the composition of a 
thoroughly good lie, the sentences in question possess one to which we 
have not yet alluded. It is this—that every word in the paragraph is 
scrupulously true, but the whole paragraph is entirely false. If our 
space permitted, we would examine it clause by clause, but we may 
safely leave the discovery of its merits to the sagacity of our readers, 
merely drawing attention to what a great saving of raw material may 
be eftected where a man understands his trade, and knows how to 
construct the largest possible falsehood by a little dexterity in putting 
together acknowledged truths. 


Hard hitting like this abounds in the Zad/e¢t of Lucas’s days, 
and the 7zmes is very frequently subjected to the same unsparing 
criticism. It is very unlikely that Lucas had even the faintest 
hope of forcing that journal to be more honest where Catholics 
or Irishmen were concerned, what he did aim at was to show to 
Catholics themselves the character of the leading journal in the 
English Press. He could not understand how so many Catholics 
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were content to accept its information as if it were an unbiassed 
record of facts and its leaders as if they were the embodiment 
of political infallibility, and he tried to open their eyes to the 
character of their teacher. 

Naturally his plain speaking made him enemies. There 
were some who looked on him as a man who loved a quarrel for 
its own sake, and who took delight in showing his disregard for 
wealth and high station. How much such men misjudged him, 
his biographer, Mr. Edward Lucas, shows when he says of him: 


His advocacy was naturally intrepid ; his only fear was for the success 
of the cause he had espoused, and lest it should suffer through any 
remissness on his part. Though in the legitimate sense of the words, 
he was no respecter of persons, yet he was not of those who despise 
“order and degree.” On the contrary he regarded the social hierarchy 
as part of an order established by Divine Providence. When, therefore, 
he spoke or wrote in any strong terms, against certain men and certain 
local classes, his indignation was against the injustice, the oppression 
and cruel harshness of which he held them guilty, not against their rank 
or legitimate privileges. Oppression of the poor he had learned from 
his Catechism to be one of the four things that cry to Heaven for 
vengeance. The denunciations and even vituperations to which he 
sometimes gave utterance against such oppressors are, then, to be 
attributed, not to any vulgar delight in abusing opponents, nor to any 
sanguine expectation of moving the hearts of the guilty. His object 
was rather to bring, in a startling way, such delinquencies before that 
portion of his readers who were not only far from being concerned in 
them, but were wholly ignorant of the enormities which were being 
committed, and who, he thought, might lend valuable assistance towards 
their suppression. 


These then were, we believe, apart from Lucas’s great natural 
gifts, the three main sources of his power and influence—his 
habit of judging all things by the light of everlasting truths, 
his sense of personal responsibility urging him ever into earnest 
self-sacrificing action, and the frank and fearless speech in which 
his clear sense of right and wrong found fitting utterance. 
There was of course a still deeper source of all that was best 
and noblest in his career, the fact that he sought only to the best 
of his power and knowledge the glory of God, the welfare of 
the Church, and the salvation of souls, and this without doubt 
brought a rich blessing down on all his life. 
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IV. 


To a man of Lucas’s frame of mind, the conversion of 
England must have been a subject of deep interest. We have 
seen how his first act after his conversion was to write a 
pamphlet in the hope of inducing some of his former brethren 
of the Society of Friends to follow his example. The Tractarian 
movement had been some ten years in progress when he founded 
the Zadlet. From the outset he paid particular attention to its 
progress, and his comments, especially at the crisis which 
followed the publication of Zvact XC, showed a remarkable 
insight into its character and the position of its leaders. In 
opposition to many of his fellow-Catholics Lucas maintained 
that it was no true kindness to flatter the Tractarians with the 
admission they were in any sense Catholic or particularly near 
to the Church merely because they admitted certain Catholic 
doctrines without admitting the authority of the Church on 
which they rested, nor did he ever share the delusion that 
Tractarianism was the prelude to a general conversion of 
England, or even to a schism in the Established Church. In 
the discussions on Zvact XC as “a spectator in the game, with 
no peculiar interest in anything but fair play,” he pointed out 
the unfairness of the latitudinarian party in the Church, who, 
while rejecting much that the articles contained and even 
petitioning for their revision, were raising such an outcry 
against the Puseyites for striving, without abandoning the letter 
of the Articles, “zzthin the Articles to build up a consistent 
and tolerable scheme of theology.” Of Lucas’s views as to 
the position of the most prominent figure in the controversy, 
his biographer says: 

When the Zracts for the Times were discontinued, my brother con- 
gratulated Mr. Newman on his obedience to his Bishop, giving him 
entire credit for sincerity and candour, but he avowed that Mr. Newman’s 
recent publications convinced him that that divine had approached 
much nearer to “atholicism than he chose to acknowledge to himself; 
that he was casting painfully about for obstacles to any further progress 
in this direction, and that in his extremity he could not afford to be 
very nice as to the materials of which these obstacles were made ; and 
he says, “From this most dangerous, unhappy, and humiliating state, 
we pray God to send him a speedy and safe deliverance.” 

To conclude, Lucas was glad to see Mr. Newman in retirement, for 
his own sake, that he might be freed from the temptation to stand by 
an opinion once expressed. 
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Throughout Lucas was, as a rule, very indulgent to Tractarian 
attacks upon the Church. He looked on them as in most cases 
mere symptoms of the writer’s terror at feeling himself drifting 
Romewards. But certain attacks he singled out as clearly 
malicious, and gave his opinion of them and their authors very 
frankly. His writings attracted no little attention among the 
Tractarians themselves, and one day the Zad/e¢ contained a 
letter three columns long from Mr. Oakeley, explaining why it 
was that he and his friends felt they could not leave the Church 
of England for Rome. A portion of this letter was devoted to 
pointing out the faults of the Catholics themselves, which, in 
Oakeley’s opinion, tended to repel Anglicans. Lucas, in his 
reply, said he had no quarrel with this part of the letter; he had 
himself said much the same thing on many occasions, and he 
was not sorry to have the same considerations pressed upon his 
readers from without. When at length Newman was received 
into the Church, Lucas wrote in his paper : 


God knows it fills us with a joy we cannot adequately express, and 
with expectations sufficiently sanguine (we think), though not quite so 
sanguine as those of some better hopers among ourselves. May God 
prosper him in every way ; and from the first hour of his baptism to the 
last of his breath, may the Almighty deign, after His own good will, to 
use him unremittingly in the noblest service this world can witness. 


In this passage he speaks of his own hopes being less sanguine 
than those of some of his fellow-Catholics. In his writings he 
was always arguing against the exaggerated hopes of a speedy 
conversion of England, expectations which had the unfortunate 
result of making many somewhat careless about the necessary 
practical steps for even preserving what was already won. If 
Providence was doing everything, what need for men to exert 
themselves—this seemed to be the idea in the minds of many 
Catholics. Consciously or not, they were acting on some such 
idea, and while they were counting up the names of distinguished 
converts, poor Catholic children were being perverted by 
hundreds in workhouses, orphanages, and poor schools. “How 
are we calling down the blessing of God on this country to 
convert it,’ asked Lucas, “when we allow the wholesale per- 
version of our own children ?” 

Hence came his anxiety for the adoption of a vigorous policy 
by the Catholic Institute, and his activity in assisting to found 
the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury and to introduce the 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul into England. When the 
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storm of the “Papal Aggression” agitation broke out, he 
rejoiced heartily at Lord John Russell’s famous Durham 
Letter, because he hoped that it would force the main body of 
the Catholics to detach themselves from their old subserviency 
to the Whig party and act vigorously in defence of Catholic 
interests. But this new emancipation was not yet to come. He 
rejoiced too because he saw in the outcry a sign that some real 
progress had been made by the Church in England, that the 
period of toleration springing from contempt was over, that her 
power was recognized. “The devil is wont to howl when he is 
hurt;’ he said. But he was by no means certain that there 
would be a continuous progress in the same onward direction. 
New persecutions were, he thought, quite as probable as whole- 
sale conversions, and he even shocked more enthusiastic and 
sanguine brethren by asking how we were to know for certain 
that’ England was to be converted at all, that she was ever to 
receive back the precious treasure she had forfeited. His views on 
this point are very well summed up in an article written at an 
earlier period. We quote from it one very characteristic passage. 
It puts before the reader, in Lucas’s frank uncompromising 
style, some considerations that we are only too apt to leave out 
of account when discussing such questions : 


Among the Catholic body it has been too much the custom to take 
it for granted that ovr element must gain the victory ; that God fights 
for us and against our enemies; that we are under His special pro- 
tection, and that therefore we may sleep in peace while He watches 
over us. . . . But who has told us that these things must be so? What 
certain warrant have we that this is either in the natural or providential 
order of things? What right have we to take for granted that three 
centuries is to be the term of heretical power, and that amidst increased 
crimes, and with a depraved sensuality greater perhaps than ever, the 
punishments of this kingdom are drawing to a close? 

It is a common notion that this is a “favoured island,” and that 
Englishmen are the chosen people of God; and yet we Catholics are 
no more free from national pride and repulsive haughtiness than the 
rest of the people. An Englishman is in our eyes, as well as in theirs, 
the greatest and most favoured of God’s creatures, a little defective, it 
may be, on the score of religion and eternal life, but in the main an 
admirable production of the Deity. Is it not England whose commerce 
covers the world, upon whose empire the sun never sets, whose ships 
domineer over all seas, whose armies overthrew the greatest conqueror 
of modern times, and are invincible (except when they happen to be 
beaten), whose strong arm upheld the Pope when he was struck down, 
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and who can make right wrong, and wrong right, whenever it pleases 
ourselves? And can such a power as this, boasting the best Consti- 
tution in the world (though a little out of order just at present), can she 
miss obtaining the greatest treasure of all? Forbid it, Heaven! It is 
grossly improbable. We may therefore set it down as a settled thing 
that England is /o de re-converted, and that having had for so many 
ages the rewards of Mammon, she is to have the Kingdom of Heaven 
added to them as the complement and finish of them all. 


These are the words of one who was himself no half-hearted 
worker for the conversion of his fellow-countrymen. If he wrote 
in this way it was because he felt so keenly that ideals are safe 
guides to action only when they correspond to realities, and 
that nothing was to be gained by self-flattery and by closing 
one’s eyes to the stern truth. After all, God’s promise that the 
Church shall victoriously resist the gates of Hell to the end of 
time, does not secure to her a victory in this or that particular 
region. The promise is to the whole, and not to this or that 
portion of the Church. If we are to re-conquer England to the 
truth, the battle will be won all the more quickly if our work is 
done in that spirit of humility which is only the spirit of truth. 
To talk of certain and easy victory is often the surest way to 
court defeat, and leaders who speak as Lucas did are the safest 
guides to success, where success depends, not on one enthusiastic 
rush forward, but on the painful, plodding, onward march of 
years. 
V. 


Before we close our review of the Zzfe of Frederick Lucas, we 
must refer to one incident of his editorship of the Zad/et, which 
in itself is quite a revelation of his character and bent of mind. 
Probably only some of our elder readers are at all familiar with 
the appearance of the old Zad/et of Lucas’s time. Men seldom 
search the files of a paper of forty years ago, and complete sets 
of the Zad/et are not very common or accessible in our libraries. 
The 7Zadlet, in the enlarged form in which it appeared on 
January 1, 1843, was a newspaper containing fifty-six long 
columns, mostly of close print, besides its columns of advertise- 
ments. We doubt very much if any Catholic paper of the 
present day gives its readers in any one of its numbers as much 
news and information as was to be found in any number of the 
Tablet at this date. There were, it is true, not such full reports 
of sermons and ceremonies as we often find in our papers now- 
a-days, but there was, we think, much more general Catholic 
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news, especially foreign, colonial, and Indian news, and this at 
a time too when the collection of foreign news was much more 
difficult work. To turn over a few of these old numbers of the 
Tablet is to get quite a new impression of Lucas’s activity and 
of his power of organization. But this is not what we are here 
specially concerned with. The incident we have in view is 
connected with an emblem which appeared on the first page of 
Lucas’s Zadl/et in 1843. Just below the title is a small and 
rather rough outline engraving of our Blessed Lady, standing 
with the Holy Child in her arms, and beneath is the motto, 
Sub*tuum presidium confugimus, Sancta Dei Genitrix. Later 
on, when the leaders were transferred to the middle pages of the 
Tablet, a more artistic form of the same emblem was adopted, 
and above the first leading article appeared a picture of the 
Mother of God seated with the Child on her knee, holding a 
rosary in His hand. One would think that there could hardly 
be a more fitting device and motto for a Catholic newspaper. 
Not so thought some of the good Catholics of 1843. Let us 
hear from Mr. Edward Lucas how it was received. 


This was altogether too much for a certain class of readers of the 
Tablet; and even Lord Stourton, who was a firm friend of the paper, 
having occasion to address a letter to the editor on another subject, 
took the opportunity of expressing his regret at this new departure on 
the part of the editor. He could not see without “emotions of painful 
feeling the revered emblems of our redemption connected with the 
unhallowed topics of a common journal.” This letter called forth a 
host of others. One subscriber to the late fund thought devotion to 
our Lady in a prayer-book quite legitimate, but in a newspaper he 
considered it “all fudge and hypocritical humbug,” and would not have 
subscribed had he foreseen such an exhibition. Others made other 
objections. But O'Connell highly approved of the image. One 
Bishop, who might perhaps have advised abstention had he known 
there would be a difference of opinion on the subject, would, now that 
it was placed there, never withdraw it; and a priest expressed the 
opinion that the step was a bold one, and that by taking it the editor | 
had “ put himself fifty years in advance of English Catholics.” 


Letters came pouring in from all sides—some correspondents 
were so good as to suggest other mottoes—Swuaviter in modo, 
In essentiis unitas, &c. Lucas admitted that these were 
excellent mottoes, “ But after all,” he said, “mottoes are like 
women. A woman may be as fair as our first mother and have 
all the virtues of her sex, but for all that she may not suit your 
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: fancy for a wife. So with mottoes. From some unaccountable 

predilection, I prefer ‘We fly to thy patronage, O Holy Mother 
of God.” To his critics he pointed out that in Catholic lands 
every trade had its patron, that the statue of our Lady appeared 
over the shop-door, the crucifix stood in the market-place and at 
the road-side. It was no part of the spirit of the Church to 
i keep holy images only for chapels and prayer-books and to 
draw a hard and fast line of separation between the thoughts of 
eternity and the busy concerns of every-day life. The con- 
troversy was closed by his sturdy declaration that “all the 
subscribers within the four seas should not tempt him to 
change.” 

All this was singularly characteristic of the man. Our 
Lady’s picture in his newspaper was a fitting expression of his 
habit of viewing the interests that he championed, the questions 
he discussed in the light of the faith he professed. Montalem- 
bert, in one of his letters, says that though he is not a priest of 
the Church, he is her soldier. Lucas might have used the same 
expression. He was indeed a “true and faithful knight of 
Christ.” His biographer has done a work, which we trust will 
bear ample fruit in coming years. His book is like a call to the 
men of a younger generation to take up the defence of the same 
sacred interests for which Frederick Lucas fought, in the same 
noble spirit of single-hearted zeal. 

































The Russian Storm-Cloud. 


————>—_—_ 


Stepniak is the nom-de-guerre of a writer who has made it his 
literary vocation to inform Englishmen of the doings and the 
aims of the Russian Nihilist party. We do not know if his 
works are written originally in English, or if they owe their 
actual form to a friendly English hand, but if the former suppo- 
sition be true, Stepniak (presumably a Russian) is to be con- 
gratulated on the mastery he has obtained over our tongue. 
The style is bright, lively, and clear, and there is nothing to show 
that the author has thought out his subject in another language. 
So far as its literary form goes, an Englishman might have 
written Stepniak’s book, but there is no Englishman who would 
even venture to claim the right to speak with authority on the 
obscure aspects of Russian political life, which are his favourite 
theme. In his former works, Russia under the Tsars and Under- 
ground Russia, he described the tyranny of the Muscovite 
Government, the desperate struggles of the Nihilists to overthrow 
its absolutism, and the repressive system of espionage, imprison- 
ment, torture, and exile by which Tsardom so far holds its own. 
Such narratives have always a living interest, and the tale of 
terrors is all the more alluring because it professes to lift the veil of 
much that is hidden in mystery both on the side of the Govern- 
ment and that of the Revolt. But his latest work has a more 
practical and immediate interest for us than its predecessors. 
He tells us what concerns not so much the Russian people as 
ourselves. His subject is Russian politics in their bearing on 
Russian foreign policy, that is on Russia’s relations with the 
other states of Europe. There is no State that has more reason 
to watch with wary and anxious eyes the policy of Russia 
than England has. For us in foreign politics the Eastern 
question comes before all others, and to put it plainly that 
affair is no longer merely a question of who shall rule in the 


1 The Russian Storm-Cloud; or Russia in her Relations to Neighbouring 
Countries. By Stepniak. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1886. 
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Balkan Peninsula. It might be more simply and fittingly called 
the Russian question, for its import is whether or not Russia is 
to command the future of all the East, of Eastern Europe and 
of all Asia, of everything from the White Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, and from the Baltic to the Pacific. Unfortunately most 
people in England pay attention to questions of foreign politics 
only by fits and starts. A year ago all eyes were rivetted on the 
northern frontiers of Afghanistan, dockyard and arsenal were 
ringing with the sounds of preparation, and the newspapers were 
full of Russia and Russian affairs, but the alarm passed away, 
and we shall hear little more of Russia until another season of 
panic. Might it not be better to think and talk of such matters 
in calmer seasons than those of actual preparation for a possible 
fight? To those who think that it would, Stepniak’s last book 
will be welcome and interesting. 

The very title of the book grants at the outset that Russia’s 
actual position is a danger to Europe. After devoting two 
chapters to an account of the revolutionary party in Russia, 
Stepniak places at the head of his third chapter the title, “ Why 
Russia is a conquering Country.” What he really does tells us 
in this chapter, is why Russia is so persistently aggressive. 


For good or for evil [he says] Russia must be a powerful State in 
Europe and in Asia. A country with one hundred millions of inhabitants, 
increasing, moreover, with extreme rapidity, cannot be a second-rate 
power, however badly it be administered. And the seemingly insatiable 
greed of the Russian Empire for territorial extension, is not calculated 
to allay the natural apprehension of its neighbours—of the English 
more especially on account of their vast Asiatic dominion. Quite 
recently this gave rise to the Afghan difficulty, which came within 
appreciable distance of a casus belli, and though the dispute is settled 
for the present, the political sky is far from being clear. The storm- 
cloud, laden with war and bloodshed, is hanging over the horizon, 
arousing much more anxiety than the storm-cloud of possible Russian 
revolution. Having already investigated the component elements of the 
latter, let us endeavour to do the same with the former. 

Why is Russia a conquering country? What causes this unhappy 
nation to play the ignoble part of a continual disturber of the tran- 
quillity and peaceful development of countries to which it owes nothing 
but gratitude for such glimpses of culture and intellectual development 
as it possesses? ‘The fundamental cause of this is perfectly understood 
in Europe: it is the existence of autocracy in Russia. A free Govern- 
ment does not exclude the possibility of wars, as the example of Europe 
has unfortunately shown too well. But in the autocratic ‘states, the 
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ambition and cupidity of the masters is a weighty and an additional 
cause of strife. And the overpowering strength of Russia, together 
with its geographical position, is particularly adapted to give full play to 
such propensities of its rulers. Russia alone among European countries 
is a conquering State in these days. Of late the total ruin of the moral 
prestige of the Government, and the growing disaffection among all 
classes of society, has converted into a sort of moral necessity what 
formerly was a mere luxury. The Tsar must look on external war as an 
oft-tried expedient to divert the storm of public discontent from internal 
questions. 


Now, before objecting to Stepniak’s thesis or discussing it, 
we had better hear him develope it a little further. Here isa 
summary of his argument, and some of the more striking facts 
that he weaves into it. 

First of all he expresses the belief that the Nihilists do not 
courit for very much in driving the Government into an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. The reason he gives for this is that they 
are not so easily diverted from their work by such adventures 
on the part of the Tsar and his advisers. Probably a further 
reason is that they are not very numerous, they rather leaven 
the Russian people than form any considerable portion of the 
mass. What does force the Government to seek for some 
healthy occupation for the popular mind, is the widespread, 
hopeless discontent of the people at large. The emancipation 
of the serfs has ruined both the nobles and the peasants. In 
almost every province of Russia, the landlords and the tillers of 
the soil are equally impoverished. The noble has lost the 
revenue he once drew from his serfs and his lands, and even the 
money paid him as compensation has slipped through his hands 
and left him often barely enough to exist upon. The peasant 
on the other hand can only just scrape together the taxes and 
contributions payable upon his land. In many cases he accom- 
plishes it by sending some of his sons to take service or learn 
a trade in the towns. Noble and peasant alike have got into 
the hands of the money-lenders, and the great bulk of the land 
of Russia is mortgaged to its full capacity. Foreclosing of 
mortgages, and selling up of borrowers, goes on steadily, hence 
no small part of the hatred felt for the Jewish capitalists who 
have got such a grip upon the country and the people. Hence 
a few years ago the terrible popular uprisings against the Jews, 
uprisings which were prompted less by religious fanaticism than 
by a desperate longing to make a rough and ready settlement of 
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accounts. In some few places the nobles still draw a good 
revenue from their lands, but in those cases it will often be found 
that the reason is that the noble has had the pluck and the 
cunning to play the Jew himself, and practically re-enslave his 
serfs. He has lent money to the peasants, got them thoroughly 
into his power, and in payment of their ever-recurring obligations 
they reap his crops and leave their own to rot. 

Poverty and disappointment make one widespread source of 
discontent. Another has its rocts in the religious situation. 
Stepniak certainly exaggerates when he says that all educated 
men in Russia are practically atheists. But assuredly unbelief 
has made rapid and terrible progress among the upper classes, 
and the sacred halo of religious consecration no longer shines 
upon the throne of the Tsar. Men question his alleged right 
Divine to rule Russia at the behest and in the interest of a 
cabal of ambitious soldiers and unscrupulous speculators, and 
wonder why he alone of European sovereigns should never hear 
the voice of his people spoken by their elected representatives. 

“hen in every town and village are to be found numbers of men 
who, although they believe in revealed religion, do not accept 
the pattern of the State Orthodox Church. There are the 
Catholics and the Uniats, long-enduring bearers of much perse- 
cution, and besides there are the host of unorthodox sects, more 
or less heretical, some of them flatly calling the Tsar Antichrist, 
as their ancestors used to call Peter the Great. All these are so 
many centres of sullen discontent, and the sleepy half-dead 
Orthodox Church is no barrier against them. Rather its very 
existence, bound up as it is with the State, makes the sects as 
potentially disloyal as they are actually heretical. 

Then there is discontent in the army itself—in that great 
bulwark and weapon of Tsardom. Not among the privates, 
not among the peasants in the ranks. They at least for the 
present are not the men to conspire. The men of the Russian 
villages, with all their discontent, appear not to have the initia- 
tive for more than an occasional scuffle with the tax-gatherers, 
or a raid upon the Jews. The discontent in the army is all the 
more terrible because it exists among the officers, among the 
men whom the privates in the ranks are ready to obey implicitly 
in their very ignorance. Besides the more swift and silent pro- 
cesses of removal! which do not include the scandal of a public 
trial, quite a long list of Russian officers have within the last 
few years been sentenced by the Russian courts to death, degra- 
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dation, imprisonment, and exile. And these were not discon- 
tented men whose career in the army was a failure. They were 
men of every rank, and some whose breasts glittered with stars 
and crosses won on the Danube or in Central Asia. Some 
of these were conspirators because they had from conviction 
adopted the social-democratic programme, which is mis-named 
Nihilism. But most of them (if we are to adopt the theory of 
a Russian officer whom Stepniak quotes), become conspirators 
and revolutionists in sheer disgust at the part they have to play 
under the existing végime. They are out under the orders of 
a policeman, making searches, seizures, and arrests, or coercing 
religious dissenters, or punishing wretched peasants for refusing 
to pay taxes. 


The peasants had not a farthing to pay the taxes, which exceeded 
their whole income. They resisted the sale of their cattle because they 
cannot till the land without them, and famine must follow their loss. 
The officer is forced to own with shame he has played the part, not of 
a soldier, but of a gendarme and executioner. Take another case. 
The Dissenters have built a chapel of their own and will not allow the 
police to close it. The Uniats, converted to orthodoxy in the Bishop’s 
reports, and in them alone, continue to go to the Roman Catholic 
church. In both instances the troops are called out, with unavoidable 
results—a struggle, followed by general knouting, and the billeting of 
troops on the offenders. And the escort duties to Siberia, and the 
prison-guard ? What subjects for reflection those must give! What 
victims of political and religious persecution the officer may find in his 
keeping! And the orders of the Government when revolution was 
expected, and the guards were put under the command of the police? 
No, gentlemen [continues the writer], it is not the cunning of revolu- 
tionary propagandists that urges us to side with the revolution; it is the 
Government itself—the Government which every hour makes its officers 
gaolers, executioners, gendarmes, the servants of every swindler. 


No wonder that when its own guardsmen begin to speak 
thus, the Government holds it to be wise to give them some- 
thing to think of outside of Russia—of new battles to be fought 
and won beyond the Danube and the Balkans, or on Armenian 
highlands, or of new lands to be conquered along the Afghan 
frontier, where lie the gates of India. 

But there is yet another class, and another series of causes 
urging the autocratic Government into aggression. One class, 
and one class only, has really benefited by the social and 
economic changes produced in Russia by the emancipation of 
the serfs—these are the traders or “merchants” of the towns 
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of whom the much-hated money-lenders are a section. They 
and their agents are the middle-men in all transactions of land- 
lord and peasant alike, and in their hands are the few manu- 
factures that Russia possesses. They have throughout been 
staunchly loyal to the Government, by whose acts they have 
gained so largely, and which in return for their support has 
been lavish of its favours. The hope of seeing them establish 
a profitable trade, and so come to the aid of the rotten fabric of 
Russian finance, has led to their receiving endless concessions 
and privileges, and in their interest Russia has maintained the 
highest protective tariffs in Europe, tariffs that are not merely 
protective, but prohibitive. So far the Russian manufacturer 
has simply failed outright to produce goods equal to those 
turned out in other European countries. Only the frontier line 
of custom-houses has saved him from extinction. But even this 
frontier has been broken on one point : 


The German products could not cross the frontier, but nothing 
could prevent the German producers from doing so in a body. Unable 
to send their wares to Muscovy, the German manufacturers, with their 
capital, workmen, and machinery, crossed the Russian frontier and 
pitched their tents on the other side of it. They chose for settlement 
Poland, as a country better known to them and more fitted to their 
tastes. ‘The district of Lodz became the centre of German colonization. 
Formerly a small village, Lodz is now the second city of Poland by its 
population and by its industry. Seven-eighths of all the cotton wares 
of Poland are manufactured in this town. The cotton-wool and dyeing 
manufactories—most of them German—extend for a distance of more 
than ten kilometres. The same is true with respect to neighbouring 
towns. All the district is at present more German than Polish. 


The Russian Press has apparently only lately realized the 
full significance of this invasion, and has been discussing the 
question of how it is to be met. One proposal was an internal 
customs line cutting off Poland from Russia; another, made 
perhaps only to show how serious is the matter, was the proposal 
of the Moscow Gazette to negotiate with Germany the transfer 
of Russian Poland to Bismarckian rule, in return for some sorely 
needed millions of roubles. The Russian manufacturer can 
therefore only barely hold his own in Russia itself. His wares 
have simply no chance beyond the frontiers of the Empire, 
where they come in competition with German, English, or 
American manufactured goods. What is the result? Stepniak 
tells us; and though he probably is not aware of it, he only 
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echoes what the late David Urquhart used to say years ago, 
when to predict, as he did, that Russia would some day cross 
the Central Asian deserts, was to be considered a dreamer and 
an alarmist. Here is Stepniak’s conclusion : 

Having by the whole of its proceedings ruined the country, and 
reduced the peasants, who form nine-tenths of the nation, to a state of 
virtual starvation, which excludes them wholesale from the chance of 
becoming buyers, the Government must make shift to answer the 
desperate cry of these people [the traders] about the absence of any 
outlet for their produce. ‘The only expedient which is open to the 
Government is to acquire new external markets. Having all the 
Western markets shut off, and being unable to compete with foreign 
producers even in Asiatic markets, it tries to supplement by force of 
arms the deficiency of industrial skill. 

Our author points out that it is precisely since Russia began 
to enter upon her new economic phase, ze., since 1863, that the 
tide of Russian conquest in the Khanates has flowed forward 
most rapidly. He does not note that this period coincides with 
the completion of the conquest of Circassia which gave Russia 
a secure base on the Caspian, and inaugurated the new period 
of victory in Asia. Our impression is that he is throughout so 
intent upon the examination of the internal condition of Russia, 
that he does not estimate correctly certain features of her 
external policy. We are quite convinced that he is right in 
seeing in the internal state of Russia, a main factor, if not the 
main factor of the tendency to external aggression. But we 
cannot agree with him that the policy of onward progress in 
Europe and Asia is the unpremeditated result of recurring but 
disconnected impulses. It is too systematic, too far-reaching, 
too well knit together, to be anything but the outcome of a 
long meditated policy, though doubtless the actual execution 
of this or that portion of it is the result of the temporary 
intensity of pressure from within on one point or another of the 
ill-balanced structure of Russian power. After all in this onward 
march of the black eagles there is an idea that counts for some- 
thing. Peter and Catherine are still names to conjure with in 
Russia, and Peter gave the impulse to the wave that has been 
ever since rolling onward, when he determined to cut out a way 
for Russia to contact with Europe, to give her a better sea- 
board than the icy White Sea could afford, and to make the 
half-Asiatic Muscovy into the half-European Russia. Then came 
the further idea of the Holy War with the Turk, and of bound- 
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less empire in Asia. These ideas are working yet. Stepniak 
holds that the Russian Government is “rather pushed from 
behind than rushing headlong after some long-determined 
purpose.” We grant at once that the Russian advance is not 
anything so blind as a “headlong rush,’ but we cannot help 
thinking that there are two factors in it: there is the steady 
push from behind, but there is also the continual attraction in 
front. But however this may be, our author grants the proba- 
bility of Russia striking a blow for India, though he holds that 
in any case the enterprize will be a difficult one. 


For the present [he says] an immediate campaign against India is 
an absurdity. But the nearer the frontier approaches the easier will it 
be. And the French say, L’appétit vient en mangeant. The great 
check to the satisfaction of this appetite is, however, to be remembered : 
the present forces of the Russian Colossus are greatly exaggerated in 
Europe, notwithstanding the many tests of it. Russian finances are 
quickly approaching those of Turkey. Its army is numerous, and 
excellent so far as the Zersonnel is concerned. But it is gnawed by the 
gangrene of official peculation, which works more ravages in its ranks 
than any enemy with whom it has had to cope. In such conditions a 
war to be carried on in a country many thousands of miles from the 
centres of population, and certain to be protracted for a long time, is 
particularly dangerous. I will not play the alarmist. My object is 
simply to expose both sides of the question, leaving my readers to draw 
their own inferences. For myself, I will suggest only one, with which 
most of my readers will agree, I hope—that the surest and simplest way 
to solve all doubt and to remove all uncertainty would be the destruc- 
tion of the Autocracy. 


Of course the objection immediately suggests itself that a 
democracy may be just as aggressive as an autocracy. Stepniak 
sees the objection, and attempts an answer to it. This answer 
is, we think, not entirely satisfactory. In the course of it he 
supplies much interesting information, and gives us some 
plausible conjectures as to the probable future of Russia after 
the Revolution which he holds to be inevitable. But he hardly 
touches the main point of the difficulty. This much we can at 
once concede to him—a revolution, whether effected by forcible 
or by peaceful means, and resulting in the substitution of some 
form of representative government for the present autocratic 
rule, would probably diminish the impulse to aggression by 
removing some of the actual causes of discontent. But we fail 
to see how it would remove what is after all one of the chief 
causes of Russian aggressiveness, namely, the poverty of the 
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country and the failure of its manufacturers to compete with 
those of other nations. What about the tendency to seek for 
an extension of the region open to Russian trade by bringing 
more territory forcibly within her customs frontier? Nor again 
would such a revolution necessarily destroy that ideal of a great 
Muscovite Empire which, for all that may be said to the con- 
trary, has had some part in shaping Russian policy. Panslavism 
might still be a motive force in Europe, no less than the longing 
for the commerce of India in Asia. We fear that Stepniak is 
over-sanguine in his view that the downfall of autocracy would 
ring-the knell of aggression. 

But another part of his forecast is the prompt breaking up 
of the present overgrown and unwieldy Russian Empire as an 
immediate sequel of a revolution. He does not assert that such 
a revolution could dethrone the Tsar and establish a republic. 
What he expects is—possibly a republic, certainly, and as the very 
least result, a monarchy coupled with some form of Parliament. 
He believes that the first result of the new state of things would 
be that the non-Slavic portions of the Empire would declare their 
independence. Finland, Circassia, the Khanates of Central 
Asia would become once more separate states. What would 
be left of the Empire would be the great mass of European 
Russia and Poland. But even in this remnant of the Empire, a 
remnant sufficiently large to still form a huge State, each 
province would claim its own local and federal institutions. 
Poland would be the first to take this step. He believes that 
it would be content to remain leagued with the other Slavic 
provinces, provided it had its own local government strongly 
established at Warsaw. He looks on this recasting and partial 
breaking up of the Empire as the beginning of a new period of 
prosperity and peace. Russia in Europe would, he says, in its 
new form be large enough and strong enough to dismiss its 
standing army, trust its defence to a local militia, and freed 
from the blood tax of its conscription, and the load of 
military taxes, enter on a new period of economic and industrial 
development. He does not say what would become of the 
present overwhelming public debt, or how much the bondholders 
in London and Berlin would get for the paper they now hold. 

All this may very possibly be a castle in the air, but it may 
also be a sound forecast of what is to be, and that before 
long. Russia most assuredly will not escape her share of the 
revolutionary storm that has so long swept the rest of Europe, 
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and in so far as that revolution will imply the removal of abuses 
centuries old, no one in Europe will be sorry for it. When the 
crash comes there will undoubtedly be strange changes following 
in its train, and it may well be that among the first will come an 
uprising of peoples who still cling to the idea of their ancient 
independence, Poles, Finns, and Circassians, and farther off 
Moslem insurrections in Central Asia, and the march of yellow- 
faced Chinese battalions into the country of the Amour. All 
this would, for awhile at least, break up the Russian storm-cloud 
that now threatens to burst in a destructive storm upon Con- 
stantinople and upon Herat. But it would be dangerous for 
either Turkey or England to trust for safety to such eventualities. 
The tide of Russian aggression must for some years to come be 
held in check by showing that we are ready to meet it. 

Stepniak’s ideas about Poland are certainly very interesting. 
He shows clearly that the Polish national idea is by no means 
dead. He gives proof, too, that Russians and Poles are joining 
hands on the basis of the social democratic programme, and are 
ready to act in union against the common enemy. He seems to 
us, however, to underrate the force of the monarchical and 
Catholic feeling in Poland, a feeling which draws the Polish 
national party more and more towards Austria. The writer of 
these pages has seen enough of the Polish national movement 
from behind the scenes to feel certain that there is still in 
Poland a widespread hope that in case of a disaster to Russia, 
or a revolution among the Russians, Poland might, with Austrian 
help, reconstitute herself, not as a part of Austria, but as an 
independent kingdom under an Austrian archduke. This may 
be a day-dream of the Poles, but it is just as likely as 
Stepniak’s Poland of the future with its Home Rule Govern- 
ment at Warsaw. 

Our author gives ample proof of the inefficiency and utter 
weakness of the existing Russian military system, but on one 
point we believe he exaggerates the weakness of Russia. It 
is quite true that the exchequer is crippled by an enormous debt, 
that the coupons are only paid by contracting new loans, that 
the published budgets are probably no better than “cooked 
accounts,” and that, bad as is the state of things they reveal, the 
reality must be much worse. But it must not be forgotten that 
on the eve of a really serious struggle Russia would probably 
lighten her financial difficulties by a wholesale repudiation of 
debt. This would of course take the form of a temporary 
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suspension of payment on the coupons, and its effect would be 
to damage Russian credit for some time to come, but the 
immediate result would be the setting free of very considerable 
sums to be devoted to military purposes. And what is more, 
Russia would probably hope to be able to cancel a large part of 
her depreciated stock, after the first strain was over, and to 
re-establish her credit after a great success. It would be a 
gambler’s throw, but it would make a great war possible at any 
moment. The most dangerous moment for Russia’s enemies 
will be the moment when her situation becomes most desperate, 
and the bear is fairly at bay. 

Stepniak has proved then that his Nihilist? friends may after 
all do Europe the good service of at least temporarily dispersing 
the Russian storm-cloud. His further conjectures as to the new 
era they will inaugurate for Russia when their revolution is an 
accomplished fact are more open to question. One point he 
does not discuss, and it is one of the most interesting to a 
Catholic reader—what would be the effect of a revolution in 
Russia upon the religious future of Eastern Europe? It is hard 
to say, but our impression is that it would in the end lead to not 
a little good. It would destroy the official position of the 
Orthodox Church, it would prevent the various schismatic 
bodies throughout the East from any longer looking to Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, or to a future Emperor of Constantinople as 
rallying centres against Rome, and in all this it would tend 
powerfully to the furtherance of religious unity. It might not 
put an end to persecution in Poland (unless indeed Poland 
succeeded in accomplishing its independence), persecutions of 
another kind in the interest of secularism might very easily take 
the place of the actual persecutions carried on in the name of 
official Orthodoxy. But such local evils would be outweighed 
by the great gain to the cause of unity, resulting from the 
removal of that half-military, half-religious system which, 
centred at Moscow, supports and encourages every schismatic 
body in the East in its revolt. 

Stepniak strives throughout his work to conciliate European 
opinion in favour of his comrades of the Russian revolutionary 

2 He protests that this name is a misleading one. It is not assumed or recognized 
by the Russian revolutionary party themselves. They assert that destruction of all 
existing institutions is no part of their programme, and in their published docu- 
ments the demand which they put in the forefront is the assembly of a Parliament 


elected by manhood suffrage to inaugurate reforms. Their views are first democratic, 
and secondly, more or less socialistic. 
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party. That sympathy could be more easily won if the party 
did not so openly glory in such deeds as the assassination of 
the Tsar. It is not on such a path that the advance towards 
freedom should be attempted, and if the Russian leaders would 
only renounce the dagger and the dynamite-shell they would 
do more to win the support of foreign sympathy than by a 
hundred essays on the evil arts practised by their oppressors, 
But whether men sympathize with it or not, the Russian revolt 
is already practically begun. The surest sign of coming trouble 
is the persistent recurrence of local insurrections of peasants 
against the landlords and the tax-gatherers. These mean that 
at last the long-enduring tiller of the soil is driven to despera- 
tion by the pressure of burdens that have outgrown his strength, 
They are, apparently, sporadic, local in their origin, badly 
organized, and not directly connected with each other. But a 
flame of this kind may at any moment spread through the 
Empire. Then will come the moment for the leaders in the 
towns to give the word, for the officers in the army to declare 
for one side or the other. Russian revolution is a possibility of 
the near future. There is a storm-cloud menacing India and 
Constantinople, but there is also a storm-cloud, and a very 
terrible one, hanging over St. Petersburg and Moscow. Which 
will be the first to burst into loud thunder and blazing lighting ? 
W. D. ENDERBY. 
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AN Englishman is accustomed from his childhood to witness 
disputes, chiefly about wages, between masters and workmen : 
we live in an age of strikes. And other countries, precisely as 
their industrial arrangements grow like those of England, 
produce a similar crop of contention, showing that the cause is 
not in the pugnacious or obstinate nature of Englishmen, not in 
our food or our fogs, but in something that Frenchmen and 
Germans, Belgians and Americans, have in common with our- 
selves. And this something can be described as the common 
principles and practices followed in settling the wages and 
treatment of workmen. You are to make as short engagements 
as possible so as to be freer to reduce your operations when you 
wish ; you recognize no obligation on your part except to pay 
the wages you have contracted to pay; and you pay the lowest 
sum for which you can get the requisite work done. As a 
counterpart to this, the workmen recognize no superiority in 
the master, give no tribute of fidelity and affection, but simply 
seek to get the terms of the contract so much in their favour 
as possible, maximum freedom of action, maximum wages, 
minimum work. 

I am not saying indeed that this practice is universal. It is 
rather the standard prescribed by “ Political Economy,” whereas, 
in fact, many masters and workmen still cling to a portion of 
the Christian traditions about their mutual relations, traditions 
which we shall see to be in flat contradiction with the theory of 
infidel economists. And while many by acting like Christians, 
fall short of the economical standard, on the other hand, many 
go beyond it, and instead of merely “competing” in proper 
economical fashion, resort to various forms of conspiracy and 
violence. These practices have been chiefly resorted to by the 
workmen, but are not unknown among the masters. 

Again, I am not saying that disputes between masters and 
workmen are new. As long as human nature remains what it is, 
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you may be sure that when men work for others, disputes will 
arise. What is new is the state of normal and habitual 
antagonism, each side trying to get the better of the other, 
and recognizing no standard of fairness and justice. This is 
the intolerable novelty, which for most industries of England, 
is not yet a hundred years old,’ and is much more recent in the 
United States and the Continent. This is the novelty, which, 
unless we can make an end of it in a Christian renovation of 
society, will lead us into a dismal path of anarchy and 
bloodshed. 

But after all, can any thing be done? Is not the search after 
fair wages the mere pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp? Must there 
not always be irreconcileable difference of opinion between 
employers and workmen in regard to what is the just reward of 
labour? Nay, I answer, not in the least. The relation 
between employers and workmen is merely a form of the 
ancient and intelligible relation of master and servant, which 
has been recognized and regulated for centuries, and which 
the Christian Church has sanctioned and renovated. True, 
indeed, an un-Christian school of writers arose in the last 
century and obscured the real character of this relation, 
heaping up endless volumes of inanities and _ sophistry, 
and perverting the public conscience. But precisely our 
present business is to remove the curtains they have hung up, 
and once more let in the light. Let us therefore first take 
away the two chief errors that darken us, and then examine the 
true doctrine of wages. 

The first error can be illustrated by some of the choice 
sayings of modern literature. “When two masters run after 
one workman, wages rise; when two workmen run after one 
master, wages fall.” “Always buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest.” “ Labour is a commodity, which the work- 
man tries to sell in the dearest market, and the employer tries 
to buy in the cheapest.” This may be called the brutal or 
cynical theory of the relation of master and men, and is made 
up of two separate errors. The first is to suppose that “ labour” 
is of the nature of a bale of goods that can be sold, and that 
in consequence the contract between master and workman is a 
sale, the one party buying the labour, the other party selling it. 


1 In some trades to which the Statute of Apprentices was not applied, the habitual 
antagonism began earlier, and can be seen for example among the framework-knitters 
early in the eighteenth century. 
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Now in a sale, when the goods are delivered and paid for, 
the mutual obligations of the two parties are at an end; and 
even before, when the contract has been made, but is not yet 
completed, the moral bond between the two parties extends 
only so far as the legal bond, to fulfil the contract in due time, 
to pay in good money and deliver in good condition. Now by 
assimilating a contract that is really (as we shall see) one of 
hiring servants to one of buying goods, you remove at a stroke 
nearly all the moral bonds between the two parties, all obedience 
and fidelity on the one side, all fatherly care on the other. But 
in reality the two contracts are radically different, and if you do 
violence to language by giving them the same name, you will 
find that you cannot misuse the faculty of speech with impunity. 
Labour is a mere abstraction: what you can handle and see is 
not a man’s labour, but himself; it is not some fragment of a 
man or something separable from him, but an entire personal 
being whom you are dealing with, and whom you engage to 
work for you and under you; and the moral link that is thus 
created and the responsibility that thus falls on you, cannot be 
escaped by innocently saying that you are only buying the man’s 
labour just as you buy cabbages of your greengrocer. The man 
and his labour are inseparable ; and if he is selling anything he 
is selling himself. 

We have yet to notice the other failing of this first theory 
about labour and wages. It is bad enough to make the contract 
one of sale, and to reduce a living man to a bale of merchandize. 
Still, given your merchandize, you can be fair and just in buying 
or selling it. But this wretched theory makes a clean sweep of 
all fairness, and allows the price to be wholly settled according 
to the position of the contracting parties. Each may take 
full advantage of the necessity of the other, and all that the 
moralists have written about justum pretium is to be dismissed 
as an obsolete jumble. The workmen find out that their 
employer, by a combination of circumstances, will be bank- 
rupt if he fails to complete a particular contract by a given 
time. The opportunity is not to be lost, and the laws of political 
economy have to be obeyed. So the workmen force up their 
wages to seven shillings a day. But then a cold winter comes, 
and many are seeking employment in vain. The master’s turn 
has come, and in obedience to the same laws, he forces the 
wages down to seven shillings a week. And the general aim of 
the workmen is to raise the “price” of their labour by reducing 
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the “supply” of this “commodity,” and the aim of the masters 
is to lessen the price by increasing the supply. 

It is not necessary to enter into the further applications, and 
into the miserable consequences of this theory. For it is as 
false as it is brutal; and the chief care that Catholics should 
have is not to contaminate their lips with its language, and never 
to speak, for example, of the price of labour, but always of the 
wages of labourers; nor again of the supply of labour, but of 
the number of workpeople seeking to be hired. 

The second chief error, which we have now to examine, is 
quite a contrast to the first, though no less an error. It comes 
before us all sugar and sweetness; not disclosing divergence of 
interest and inevitable struggles, but harmony and union; not 
scoffing at fair wages as unscientific sentimentality, but rather as 
the inventor and patentee of fairness, setting right both masters 
and men. And this theory is so plausible and philanthropic 
that it has caught several eminent Catholic writers in its snares. 
Stating it in a short form it is this, that the contract between 
master and workmen is in reality one of partnership, each con- 
tributing towards the result and sharing according to their 
contribution, the master for his goods and management, the 
workmen for their labour. And the payment of wages, we are 
to understand, is not the payment by a lord and master out of 
his own property to his inferiors and servants who have worked 
for him, but rather the apportionment to fellow-producers of 
their respective shares of the produce. 

This theory is in admirable harmony with many of our 
popular notions about liberty and equality. It being a funda- 
mental axiom that Jack’s as good as his master, this view of 
labour pays due attention to Jack’s dignity. He is not a slave 
working for another, but a partner working for himself. And 
there is a pleasant moral tone in this theory, uniting all men 
in a fraternal partnership, that contrasts favourably with the 
previous crude and coarse theory of the workmen selling his 
labour. Only observe well that the theory of partnership as 
completely as that of sale removes the obligation of bestowing 
fatherly care on workpeople and dependents. For we are to 
have equality, not dependence; we are to speak of fellow- 
producers, not of master and servants; the relations between 
the partners may (or may not) be fraternal; they certainly 
cannot be paternal and filial. 

Let us follow out this theory and see whither we are led. 
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Only first let me protest against being misunderstood. I am 
not condemning or attacking the various arrangements that have 
been made by many wise or benevolent employers, and which 
are generally known by the name of industrial partnership or 
profit-sharing, and are sometimes treated as one branch of co- 
operative production. It is often an excellent plan to give the 
workmen a share of the profits, or a bonus if the profits are 
beyond a certain amount, in order to increase their diligence and 
fidelity. Sometimes even it may be found possible and bene- 
ficial to give them a share not only in profits but in manage- 
ment. Instances of the successful working of arrangements of 
this kind, can be given from very ancient times and remote 
countries as well as from modern England or France. But to 
suppose that this species of partnership is applicable beyond 
certain comparatively narrow limits, seems to me not in accord- 
ance with the evidence of facts; and to suppose that by this 
contrivance we can remove the discord between masters and 
workmen, rich and poor, seems to me a delusion. But the point 
at present before us is not whether industrial partnership is or 
is not a panacea, but whether the relations between masters and 
workmen are those of partners in a common enterprize, the 
contract between them one of partnership. Let us suppose that 
it is so, and that we are the workmen, and our master a believer 
in this theory. Come, brother partner, we say to our employer, 
let us see how the produce is being divided among us, let us 
have a look at the accounts. Then he will set before us what 
the gross produce has been, and what have been the proceeds of 
all sales. He will then deduct all outgoings, including the 
necessary payments for all kinds of insurance, repairs, and re- 
placement of stock, but excluding wages. In this way he will 
show us exactly, for he is an honest man, what remains to be 
divided between master and men, and what has been done with 
it. First he explains that £500 have been assigned to himself 
as interest at five per cent. on ten thousand pounds he put into 
the business. Let that pass, we say, for the present, and tell us 
of the rest. He then shows us what sums have been paid as 
salaries, beginning at 4500 to himself as acting manager, and 
descending through head clerks and foremen, to ordinary work- 
men (and we are all well paid, for it is a flourishing and well 
conducted business), down to the smallest office boy. There 
still remains a considerable sum over. That, he says, is my 
profit. Stop, we say, what is the meaning of this? Why your 
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profit, and not equally ours? We are in partnership as you 
admit, and the different value of our work from the office boy 
up to yourself, is duly considered in the difference of our salaries, 
What remains should be divided equally, for we are all brothers 
and equal. Let this so-called profit be divided therefore either 
equally by the head, or on some other equitable principle, 
for example, the old receiving more than the young, or those 
with aged parents or young children to support, receiving more 
than the others. You are right, replies the master, for I do not 
see how on my principles I have any claim to anything more 
than to take my share like any one of you in the profit ; so I will 
be content in future with my salary and interest. Nay, we say, 
wait a little yet. We will not indeed question your right to your 
salary ; for although your work may seem light to some of us, 
we are a reasonable set of men, and we know that this work of 
management requires an expensive education, and we think you 
may fairly claim a salary sufficient to enable you to bring up 
one or two of your sons to fill in time your place. But why 
should you take exclusively to yourself under the title of interest 
that other large slice out of the produce of our common enter- 
prize. Why indeed? Because I received ten thousand pounds 
from my father, and when I might have invested in anything 
else I put it all into the business, while none of you have put in 
a farthing. Brother partner, we reply, do not forget your position, 
or use misleading and euphemistic phrases like investing, or 
reproach us because injustice has made us poor, or think that 
because others do wrong, you are justified in doing the same, 
Answer us, could you without us, or without other workmen like 
us, make by yourself anything out of this business? Would 
not your salary, which we approve, as well as your interest, 
which we disapprove, alike disappear? Undoubtedly ; but why 
should I therefore forego my interest ? We have agreed together 
upon a fair reward of our common labour; all I am now asking 
is a fair reward of my exclusive capital. We shout at him: 
Reward of capital! what a title is this! Is a man to be 
rewarded, not on the ground of doing one stroke of work with 
hand or head, but simply because he has already got more than 
others? What business, indeed, have you with the capital 
which you admit you can make no use of by yourself, any more 
than your father before you ? We do not object to property ; we 
are the true defenders of rights of ownership. But we do object 
to any one seizing more property than he can himself (including 
VOL, XXXVIII. Il 
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his wife and family as part of himself) enjoy and use. Up to 
this point private individual (or family) property is lawful, and 
even essential to man’s welfare. But for an individual to acquire 
any more is radically unlawful, and out-of your own mouth you 
shall be condemned. For any such fresh acquisitions are of no 
use to a man unless he can get people to work for him as his 
servants. He might say that he annexed a whole county, like 
Yorkshire ; but he would be none the richer; for not one of the 
fields and fisheries, not any of the coal and iron could he make 
use of, being already fully occupied with his previous and lawful 
property. But if he can get others to work for him on these 
new acquisitions, not, mark you, as his partners, but as his 
servants, then all is changed, and there is scarce any limit to the 
possible growth of his individual wealth. His servants produce 
a surplus over and above what is necessary to support themselves. 
This surplus, or the great bulk of it, goes to him; he need no 
longer do any work but that of direction, and this he can in 
great measure delegate to others. This surplus explains how 
there are rich people, this surplus is the foundation of their 
existence; out of this surplus come all rent and all interest ; 
and see now the iniquity of it. For we are agreed, remember, 
that all men are equal, and that partnership is the only lawful 
form of the relation of master and workman, and that paying 
wages means dividing the produce among fellow-producers. 
Now these being our principles, what possible right can we 
admit in that individual aforenamed to seize on property he could 
not use himself and to prevent others using it who could? Or 
what right had he to allow others to use it, not as partners 
working for themselves on their own property, but as servants 
working for him on his property, the produce belonging all to 
him, and they only having a claim for wages. A partnership 
would have been lawful. The man might have called together 
his fellows and said: We can work much better a large number 
together ; let us all join in cultivating this land or working these 
mines. That would have been fair; and though according to 
skill and diligence, different workmen would have received 
different proportions of the produce, all would have been received 
under the one title of wages—reward according to merit is quite 
what we wish, and as you see we have just sanctioned it in your 
own case, allowing you much more than a pound a day, while 
most of your workmen only get a pound a week—but interest, 
or rent which is but a form of interest, is altogether unlawful. 
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One word yet, replies the employer; ail this refers to the 
beginnings of large ownership and the rich classes, and I do 
not say that those beginnings were not all very bad. But 
centuries have past, and we cannot undo these old wrongs. 
Present accumulations, my father’s ten thousand pounds for 
example, are lawfully held and lawfully transmitted. Else no 
rights would be secure. Nay, brother partner, do not throw 
dust, we say, in your own eyes or ours. Who ever thought of 
remedying an antidiluvian wrong? Who is ignorant that even 
stolen property becomes by long lapse of time the lawful pro- 
perty of the thief’s descendants? But we are complaining not 
of a wrong committed long ago, but of a present injury. You 
profess to be our partner ; you say your fellow-employers ought 
to be partners with their workpeople ; and yet like Ananias you 
keep something back. It is just as true now as in primeval 
times, that no one man can use more than a very limited amount 
of productive property. Then what business has he with more? 
If it is better that much property be massed together for 
purposes of production, be it so ; only then let those who work it 
be genuine partners, not a master and his servants. Indeed, we 
are claiming less than we might. For we have a very good 
claim to compensation for having ourselves so long worked in 
partnership with you and not got our proper share of the 
produce. But we are not vindictive, and make no claim for 
restitution ; we only ask that in future we shall be defrauded no 
longer. It appears, then, our employer finally replies to us, that 
according to this theory of partnership which I have adopted, I 
must share with you not only all profit, but also all interest on 
capital ; that all interest and profit as commonly understood and 
received, are quite unlawful; that I ought to be stripped of my 
house and furniture to compensate you for the wrongs I have 
done you, only your indulgence allows me to retain them. I 
begin to think there is something wrong about the theory. 

This imaginary dialogue can now be discontinued. For I 
hope to have brought my readers to the same conclusion as that 
which we have supposed to be forced on the philanthropic 
master. There is indeed something very wrong about the theory 
of partnership ; for like many other current theories and phrases, 
it is against the plain facts of history, the necessities of social 
life, the nature of man. Let us have sense enough to dis- 
tinguish the true Christian reverence for the poor and the 
sense of equality before God, from the false unsocial and 
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un-Christian declamation about liberty and equality, which is 
either mere cant, which is neither believed in nor acted on, or 
else is a dangerous error leading straight to socialism. People 
often speak of the rights of property without noticing a very 
fundamental distinction. Whether or not we are to be con- 
sidered all equal in the affairs of this life, it is easy to show the 
use and justice of individual, or rather of family property up to the 
narrow limit of each family only owning what it can itself both 
work and enjoy, requiring neither servants in the house nor 
workmen inthe field. But to allow any accumulation beyond 
this, to allow any man, or family, or group of men to possess so 
much, that in order to use it, they require others to labour for 
them, is to take a gigantic step forward, and requires an entirely 
fresh set of arguments to justify it. In truth, if you will 
obstinately keep to that theory that men are equal, have equal 
rights, that “everybody is to count for one, nobody for more 
than one,” then you never can justify this step. In other words, 
you can never reasonably justify the existence of a rich class, 
and all that we commonly call rent and interest, as well as all 
profit beyond what can be held as a manager’s salary, are to be 
condemned as unlawful sources of income. Now the partnership 
theory of wages, being one portion or aspect of the theory of 
equality, leads inevitably, as I hope I have made clear, to these 
startling results. No doubt some people, as might be expected, 
try to have the theory, which is so nice and pretty, without the 
results, or with only as much of the results as suits them. So 
an enthusiastic writer and radical, Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P., in 
his book called The Conflict of Oligarchy and Democracy, adopts 
the partnership theory, just like our imaginary employer, and is 
naturally struck, like our imaginary workmen, with the fact that, 
putting aside reasonable interest and wages of superintendence, 
the whole of the profits go to one side, namely, to the masters. 
This is not fair, he thinks, and he would have one-fourth of the 
profits always divided among the workmen, the remaining three- 
fourths being kept by the master, who, as he takes the larger 
portion of the profits, must be the sole bearer of the occasional 
losses, and must not call on the workmen to share them. This 
reform of the relations of labour and capital must indeed be 
voluntary not compulsory ; it must be wholly dependent, he tells 
us, on moral forces ; whereas our oligarchical land laws must 
be reformed by “ the drastic hand of the Legislature.” But was 
there ever a more striking example of inconsistency and inde- 
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cision? Mr. Picton rushes on the rich landed classes armed with 


the law and all its terrors. But the rich merchants and manu- 
facturers he only approaches gently with mild remonstrance and 
moral exhortation.. Why the difference? And then on what 
principle of partition is the one master (or few masters) to have 
three-fourths, and the many workmen together only to have one- 
fourth? Granted that, as the master is alone to bear the losses, 
the respective portions are not so grossly disproportionate. 
Granted that the master on an average gets no more than two- 
thirds and the men as much as one-third. Why, if men are 
equal and you once begin partitioning, is the master to get a 
single farthing more than his simple share as one man among 
the rest? Nor will Mr. Picton be able to prevent the logical 
consequences of his false principle being further applied, and the 
“reasonable interest,” that seems so innocent to him, being taken 
and divided in the same manner as the profit. 

Enough of criticism. Employers and workmen are not 
buyers and sellers of labour; nor again are they partners in a 
joint business ; they are masters and servants. This is the plain 
truth, which no amount of talk can alter. Let us look, then, at 
the real meaning of the relation of master and servant, and the 
moral consequences it involves. 

Now what are the bare facts of the case, without considering 
what is right or wrong? First the existence of private property 
in its simplest form does not require the existence of masters 
and servants. We can imagine a group of men, and we can 
still see something very like it in many an Indian village, where 
each family is self-sufficing, cultivating its own land, and living 
in its own house, without the aid of extraneous labour; or 
rather getting the little extraneous aid it requires, for example, 
that of the village potter, carpenter and smith, by exchanging a 
little of the produce of its own labour for a little of the produce 
of theirs. In this state of things there is private property, only 
no one has very much more than his neighbour, nor is there any 
possibility, as long as there are no servants, that he can ever get 
much more. But secondly, the existence of private property in 
its more complicated form, namely, wherever it is held in any 
larger quantities than each of these villagers could hold, and 
thus wherever there is any class of bourgeoisie, gentlemen, or 
noblemen, implies inevitably the existence of servants, of a class 
of inferiors working for those superiors. Nor is it physically 
possible that the accumulation of wealth in any large quantities 
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by any individuals could have happened without a corresponding 
growth, pari passu, of a body of servants. 

Let me try to make clear by an example this elementary 
truth, which indeed I should be ashamed to dwell on, were it 
not so often ignored. Take a peasant and his family and give 
them possession tax free and rent free of the splendid mansion 
of Blenheim, with all its furniture, gardens, and park, and also 
give them half a dozen of the adjoining farms, with all the 
cattle and implements, buildings, in short, everything, with the 
one proviso that they have no servants, no one to work under 
them. What will happen? If they have any sense they will 
select the smallest of the farms and live there as mere peasants, 
no richer or poorer than they were before ; and all the rest of 
the property, and probably the outlying portions of the farm 
they have chosen, they will allow to lapse into a state of nature. 
Even supposing they were allowed to sell (which is really 
altering the hypothesis), see how little it would profit them. 
For what would they do with the proceeds. Already they have 
many more things than they can attend to, and they are shut 
out from “investing” the money and securing an income; for 
to invest means to get people to work for you; and this they 
are precisely forbidden to do. In truth, the analysis of society 
by the socialists, if we leave out their epithets and commentary, 
is perfectly correct, indeed might have been held a truism, had 
not so many economists committed themselves to its denial. A 
rich man is one who does not dig his own potatoes or black his 
own boots. And he need not do this, because he has subordi- 
nates to do it for him. These subordinates work for him, not 
for themselves. His good, not theirs, is the formal object of 
their work (fits operts). Most of them are so employed that 
their work brings in a revenue; and after their living is deducted 
from this revenue, there is a surplus over. Such a surplus is the 
source of all rent, all interest and most profit; and the whole 
revenue of every rich man comes from this, except the genuine 
earnings of his own labour. This surplus then serves two main 
purposes, first to provide goods for his own family better, or 
more, or other than those enjoyed by the poorer classes, and, 
secondly, to provide servants to attend to these goods—to attend 
to the many rooms and furniture, the many dishes and glasses, 
the much washing and dressing, the carriages and horses, guns 
and dogs, walks and gardens—and to enable their master 
and his family to enjoy them. No doubt in the present state of 
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society, unlike the feudal or the classical times, this last category 
of subordinates are much more visibly connected with the 
master, much more evidently his servants, than those other 
subordinates from whom his revenue is drawn, and whom he 
may never know or hear of. Thus a gentleman living in 
Australia is visibly the master of his cook and his groom. But 
a portion of his revenue comes from a mortgage on a farm in 
England. In reality, therefore, all the labourers on that farm 
are in part working for him, as well as for their visible master, 
the tenant farmer; and in part also they are working for the 
so-called owner or landlord of the estate. The surplus of their 
labour is divided in some proportion between all these three, 
who therefore in a sense are to be held as joint-masters, and the 
labourers their common servants. There are many other more 
complicated cases; but all admit of the same solution, in all the 
fundamental relation is the same. And it cannot be otherwise, 
for it is part of the nature of things. 

But my readers may grow alarmed, and say this is a surren- 
der to socialism, with this talk about a surplus, about this nice 
cake all made by the poor and all eaten by the rich, and that 
my notion of fair wages seems to be the partition of all the 
master’s property among the workmen. I answer, Let them 
have patience, and not rush to the conclusion before they have 
both premisses, or think a pleasant beginning means a pleasant 
ending. And speaking as one of the Christian school of social 
science I say our procedure is this: Whereas the “ Liberal ” or 
un-Christian economists miserably fly into thickets and hide 
in entanglement, we stand in the open and boldly take the 
socialistic bull by the horns. We do not care two straws for all 
that liberty and equality. Obedience and submission and self- 
sacrifice, and each keeping to his own place, are the character- 
istics that we admire. And we say that with human nature as 
it is, and in the actual position that man holds on earth, 
inequality is a good thing, the distinction of rich and poor is a 
good thing, the distinction of masters and servants is a good 
thing. The good that flows from these distinctions is twofold. 
First an opportunity is given for literature, science, and art to 
flourish, of which there could have been little without inequality. 
And, secondly, great instead of little opportunity is given for 
the exercise of many virtues, such as obedience and almsgiving, 
and men are bound together by a multitude of new ties. We 
have not the smallest wish to disguise the true meaning of the 
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accumulation of wealth and the command of servants. We 
recognize that surplus, before spoken of, as well as do the 
socialists ; only, unlike them, we say that to distribute it equally 
among all would be unnatural, whereas to assign it to be the 
property of comparatively few, is natural: natural, because the 
testimony of all the centuries shows that it has been so assigned; 
natural, because our reason, if rightly used, shows us the benefits 
of inequality, and the common sense of mankind has recognized 
that some must be the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water, others conduct the schools, the State, and the Church. 
A cultivated class presupposes a serving class; and as there 
ought to be cultivation, there ought to be servants. Moreover, 
as the belief in Divine Providence is a part of natural religion, 
the mouth of those is stopped who would complain, not of the 
general fitness of service and mastership, but of the particular 
fact that they are servants instead of being masters. God has 
so disposed; all belongs to Him; to His will they must 
submit. This indeed is a short answer, but enough, and there 
is no other. 

The natural relation of master and servant, like all other 
natural relations, was not removed by Christianity, but renovated 
and raised. The duties of fidelity and obedience on the one 
side, and of kindness and care on the other, were made clearer 
to understand and easier to fulfil; and the teaching of the 
Church on the glory of poverty and the dangers of riches made 
it more obvious to the poor that they must not murmur at their 
condition of life, and made it more obvious to the rich that all 
power was from God, and that for every increase of any sort of 
power there was an increase of responsibility. But the New 
Law, no more than the Old Law, or the Natural Law, did not say 
you might buy labour as cheap as you could, or sell it as dear 
as you could, nor that you were as good a man as your master, 
nor that your whole duty to your workman was to pay him what 
you had contracted to pay him, nor that you might dismiss him 
at any time at your good pleasure and wash your hands of him 
for ever afterwards, nor that workmen were their master’s 
partners and had a claim to share the produce. Such doctrines 
of tyranny or anarchy were as little sanctioned by Christianity 
as the doctrines and practices of slavery. Both are the abuse, 
as opposed to the use, of the relation of master and servant ; 
both are essentially pagan; and just as the Christian Church 
wherever she got the upper hand abolished the one, so, too, 
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wherever she can get the upper hand, she will abolish the other. 
And all who wish to play the tyrant or the revolutionist are wise 
in their generation when they cry out: Le cléricalisme, voila 
Dennett. 

But generalities are easy, and the real difficulty, it may be 
said, is in the practical application of these Christian theories of 
paternal and filial relations between masters and workmen. A 
mill-owner may come and tell me that he pays most of his mill- 
hands a pound a week; a farmer, that his ordinary labourers 
get fourteen shillings a week ; a doctor, that he gives his cook 
#20 a year; and all three may ask to be told plainly whether 
these sums are fair wages or not. This seems a plain question, 
and I have no intention of evading it, and after a few more 
words of explanation I will attempt to answer it. Now the 
Christian tradition, recognizing the providential fitness of master- 
ship and service, considers the relation as a part of family life, 
the master to act in great measure like a father to his servants ; 
and they in a great measure to serve him like his children. In 
the words of Father Meyer: “If the relation of master and 
servant is to be in accordance with the designs of Providence 
and the Christian idea, it must be held to be not simply a 
contract about labour, but morally an organic part of the 
family.”” And by family is not meant any family, not, for 
example, the Mahometan family with its servant concubines, but 
the Christian family. This is the key to our position. The 
master is to act as a good Christian father to all his servants. 
And among servants we reckon all his work-people ; we dismiss 
as irrelevant the distinction made by many economists of pro- 
ductive and unproductive labourers; we reject as delusive the 
distinction made by many employers, who would be horrified at 
tolerating an immoral domestic in their house, and would never 
dream of stinting their household servants in food or in sleeping 
room, and yet hold themselves irresponsible for the moral and 
material welfare of all the rest of those who work for them ; we 
say that such a distinction is not to be justified either from the 
Old Testament or the New; is neither a reasonable conclusion 
from the nature of working for hire, nor based on the teaching 
of the Church. The rich man, then, if he is to keep his title to 
his riches, is to be the father of every one of his dependents; 
and the master, if he is to keep his title to his mastership, is to 
be the father of every one of those working under him. His 


2 Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, July, 1872. 
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duties, then, are in brief as follows: He is bound above all 
things to regard their faith and morals; for example, not 
employing them except as far as necessary on Sundays and feast 
days; giving them full opportunity of learning their religion 
and of fulfilling all their religious duties ; taking all reasonable 
precautions to prevent blasphemy or obscenity in the workshops 
or house, in particular taking the greatest care to see that the 
foremen or upper servants are of good moral character; seeing 
also that those of their servants for whom they do not provide 
lodging can get, and in fact do get, a decent dwelling place ; 
providing or seeing that some one provides decent recreation for 
their work-people suitable to their various ages and positions ; 
removing as far as possible all temptations to drunkenness ; 
taking care, in the employment of various members of a family, 
not to ignore family life, for example, not to take away the 
mother from the care of the home, or to make young girls and 
lads independent of their parents. In a word, he must look 
after their moral and religious life as if they were his children. 
But all this is only one half of his duty. There remains the 
other half, namely, to provide adequately for the material welfare, 
of his servants ; in other words, if we use wages in a wide sense, 
he must pay fair wages. We imay indeed use wages in a narrower 
sense, as a money payment, and this in fact is the commonest 
sense of the word. But for the present purpose I think it more 
convenient to mean by wages all that the master provides for 
the material welfare of his servants, and if we wish to speak 
separately of what he provides in the shape of cash payment, 
to use the phrase money-wages. Then we can lay down 
that wages may be unfair in two ways: first, the master 
may provide less than the minimum he ought to provide ; 
secondly, he may be forced by threats, combinations, or 
violence, to provide more than what can be called under the 
circumstances a reasonable maximum. In a third case, wages 
can be unreasonable, where, namely, the master through osten- 
tation or any other unworthy motive gives extravagant 
remuneration (the case is not unknown) ; but although he may 
be doing what is wrong, as well as what is foolish, the wages can 
hardly be called unfair, and the case need not trouble us further. 
Let us revert to the first case and consider what is the minimum 
that a master can be called on to provide. This minimum must 
be sufficient to enable the servant to live a decent life, according 
to his or her condition. A married workman, for example, 
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must either be provided with the following good things, or must 
receive average money-wages sufficient to provide them, namely, 
proper food and clothing for himself and his family, a decent 
and secure home, education for his children, both primary and 
technical, enabling them to hold the same social position as their 
father, and finally, insurance against sickness, accident, stoppage 
of work, and old age. The ways of providing these good things 
are manifold ; but the point before us is that in one way or another 
they be provided; if you have done this, you have provided 
enough, though in money you only pay 5s. a week; but if you 
have not done this, though you pay 50s.a week, you are not paying 
fair wages. It is essential to look at homes and not at hands; to 
remember that the unit in political and economical life is not 
the individual, but the family ; and to treat and pay your work- 
people, men and women, boys and girls, not as individuals, 
separate and unconnected, but as members of families. Every 
workman and workwoman should have the opportunity of 
marriage at a reasonable age, and wages must not be fixed 
without due regard to this inalienable claim. Again, in domestic 
and social life the young ought to be in due subordination to 
the old ; and this also should be regarded in the apportionment 
of wages ; as well as the fact that the man, and not the woman, 
is the head of the house. Hence no young unmarried man, if 
he is decently clad, fed, and housed, can complain that his wages 
are unfair, though not half what older men are earning for 
doing much the same amount of work, provided always that he 
has a secure prospect of being able to rise to their condition, to 
marry and bring up his children as he himself has been brought 
up, and to share in funds securing him and his family in case of 
illness, accident, stoppage of work, and old age. I have no 
objection, if it makes it easier for any one to accept this theory 
of fair wages, for him to say that really these young workmen 
are only receiving half their wages, and that the other half are 
being kindly put by as insurance money. Say what you like, 
only alter the present miserable divergence of wages and 
necessities : heads of households with difficulty earning enough 
for the mere food and clothing of those dependent on them ; 
while an army of youths and young unmarried men in rude 
health and strength live in insolent independence, and earn double 
what is needful for their living a decent life according to their 
condition, the superfluous wages being used for drink and de- 
bauchery. Then, further, we consider differences of sex, as well 
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as of age and condition, and will not hear of the claim, often 
made now-a-days, of women to receive the same pay for the 
same work as men. This plausible proposal really sweeps away 
the filial and paternal relations between master and servant, and 
presupposes either that labour is a commodity, for two equal 
amounts of which you pay at the same time and in the same 
place the same price; or else presupposes a claim of the labourer 
for his share of the produce, a supposition which I hope to have 
shown leads you straight to socialism. A woman, indeed, has 
just the same claim as a man, namely, to be provided with 
enough to live a decent life according to her condition ; but her 
condition does not require so much as the man; for where the 
Christian family prevails it is the husband, not the wife, who is 
head of the house. And the sight of so many vicious or 
indolent husbands who actually live on the earnings of their 
wives, might warn us how little equality is to be got from 
mechanical equalization. 

To complete the theory of fair wages, a word must be added 
on the possible case of their being unfairly high. I think wages 
exceed the fair maximum if they do not leave enough for the 
master to live decently in his state of life, including an education 
for his children, fitting them ‘to occupy the same rank in society 
as their father. It is not necessary to discuss more in detail a 
matter that is of little practical importance. For where the 
duties of masters are recognized and practised, it is easy to deal 
with refractory and extortionate servants. 

If I have succeeded in making clear the Christian theory of 
mastership and service, two things are evident, first that the 
payment of wages is only one half of the master’s duty; 
secondly, that the amount of money-wages is no criterion 
of fair wages.> Hence, when called on to answer, as I promised, 
the mill-owner, the farmer, and the doctor, who said what they 
were paying and asked if it was fair, I first must remind them 
that if they are paying fairly, that is only half their duty to their 
servants and work-people ; and then I answer them in general 
and all alike, that if these dependents of theirs by working for 


3 In these propositions and in much else, I am only acting as an English echo of 
the French Cuvre des cercles catholiques d’ouvriers. In the volume entitled 
régime du Travail, published by this association, one of the Declarations or Opinions 
(Avis) relates to the nature of the contract of labour ; the doctrine that it is a sale or 
a partnership is rejected ; it is shown to be a contract of hire (/ocatio, conductio) ; and 
the duties of masters are set forth in a manner which I have endeavoured to 
paraphrase. 
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them are able to live a decent life according to their state (and 
what this means I have sufficiently explained), then the money- 
wages paid them, namely 20s. a week to the mill-hands, 14s. a 
week to the farm labourers, and 420 a year to the cook, are 
certainly enough, and may be a great deal more than they need 
in fairness pay. But if they press for a more particular answer, 
for example, if the mill-owner asks whether the 20s. a week is 
enough to enable his hands to live a decent life according to 
their state, I can only say that he can answer the question much 
better than I can. For it is really not a simple, but a complex 
question ; and many circumstances must be known and dis- 
tinctions made, before it can be answered. I must know the 
sex and the age of the hired servant, and whether he or she 
is married or single; whether a decent home can be secured, 
and at what price, and how much is the cost of food, clothing, 
and fuel needed for the circumstances of the place and the 
occupation, and what are the opportunities for bringing up 
the children in the same rank as their parents, and whether 
the future of the work-people is secured against accident, illness, 
old age, suspension of the work, or insolvency of the mill-owner. 
All this is known or can be ascertained by the master, and he 
can then answer to himself whether the 20s. is sufficient. But 
above all things, take notice that the 20s. may be insufficient 
simply because the master goes the wrong way to work. He 
may be paying too much to some and too little to others, and 
may fail himself to provide decent dwellings and sound insur- 
ance for his work-people, when he could do so for half the cost 
they can do it themselves. Hence in one mill, where the total 
provision for the material welfare of the work-people costs the 
employer at the rate of 20s.a head every week, wages may be 
unfairly low, and at another mill close by where the master’s 
outlay is only at the rate of 18s. a week, the wages may be 
perfectly fair. So it is plain I cannot answer my imaginary 
questioners off-hand, and at most can surmise from common 
experience that all three, or at least the mill-owner and the 
doctor, are likely enough to be paying both too little and too 
much: too little, because they are not paying fair wages; too 
much, because they might be paying fair wages for less outlay. 
But let me not be misunderstood. I am not presuming to 
lay down rules for individual consciences, but am only stating 
the principles that in all healthy societies ought to be followed in 
settling the relations between masters and servants. Some of 
the chief duties of masters (and of servants too) are evidently 
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not capable of legal enforcement; and all the law can do to 
promote them is to give every facility for the spread and 
exercise of the Christian religion. Many other duties can be, 
and often ought to be, enforced—some suggestions to this effect 
have already been given in this Review (see THE MONTH, June, 
1886)—and such enforcement, by promoting religion and 
morality, will help the fulfilment of the other duties. But 
questions of conscience are not like the general questions 
of social science, and belong to a particular field into which 
I have no intention of entering. It is enough to notice, as any 
one With any sense and experience can see, how complicated are 
individual cases, how prevalent is a complete ignorance of the 
true situation, how difficult it is with our laws and customs as 
they are, with the general glorification of insubordination, with 
insolent or suspicious servants, often grossly failing to fulfil 
their part of the contract, with the powers of all honest and 
kindly employers reduced to a minimum—how difficult it is in 
such circumstances for a master to act a father to his servants. 
But this does not alter the facts of human nature and life. Indi- 
viduals may be excused, may be held free from the least 
reproach ; but our society and its principles cannot be excused. 
Nor can the present state of anarchy continue; for anarchy is 
only a transition, and the problem of how to settle the relation 
of master and servant must be solved somehow. You may 
reject the Christian solution if you please; only you must then 
understand your position, that your choice is limited to two 
other solutions, one the socialistic, the other the brutal. You 
must either set to work with expropriations, nationalizations, 
confiscations, and eliminate the upper class and leave the State 
the only master; or else you must band together and arm the 
upper class, and break up all organization among the serving 
classes, and keep them down with an iron hand in their place at 
their work. No doubt either course may be disguised with an 
abundant sprinkling of protestations, promises, prophecies, 
eulogies and euphemisms; but phrases do not alter facts, and 
there is no third course open to you. For there can be no 
willing service, submission, and inferiority, without a firm belief 
in Divine Providence. But this belief has become a part of 
revealed religion among all countries that have received the 
Christian teaching, and they cannot keep the belief in Providence 
if they abandon Christianity. Thus we are brought by a new 
route to the old conclusion, that the enemies of our faith are the 
enemies of popular happiness and social peace. C.S,. DEVAS. 
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~~ 


WITH all the facilities and comforts of travel offered to those 
desirous of visiting the shrine of our Lady at Lourdes it is not 
likely that many will be induced to adopt the mode of con- 
veyance, the novelty of which is the razson d’étre of this paper. 

One afternoon towards the end of July three friends, who 
had met for the Annual Exhibition at their A/a Mater, were 
discussing plans for a summer holiday—one a priest, afterwards 
called “the Chaplain,” another called by his friends “the Doctor,” 
not on account of any medical qualification, but for his fondness 
of prescribing doses for himself and friends on the smallest 
pretext; the third was dubbed “Captain,” because on him fell 
the responsibility of making all needful preparations for the 
trip. ‘ 

The chaplain and doctor were warmly discussing the 
respective merits of a camp on the Thames and a tramp 
through Normandy, and neither seemed much inclined to give 
way to the other, when the captain chimed in with, “ A boat and 
tent on the French rivers.” The idea so thoroughly met the 
wishes of the two disputants that it was at once accepted, and 
a move was made to the library in search of Molloy’s Autumn 
Tour on French Rivers. This book was unfortunately not on 
the shelves, but various maps were carefully studied and a more 
or less rough plan of a route sketched out. The day for start- 
ing was fixed and the captain engaged to see that everything 
likely to be required, including a fourth man, was provided. 
This fourth man—a young cousin of the captain’s—was, much 
to his disgust, christened “the Boy,” he being by far the junior 
member of the crew. 

Wednesday, the 12th of August, was to be the day for 
leaving London, and at eight o'clock on that evening the 
captain, the doctor, and the boy, might have been seen anxiously 
watching every cab that drove up to the Waterloo station, 
hoping it contained the still missing chaplain. He arrived 
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about five minutes before the time of the departure of the mail 
train for Southampton, and had to undergo a considerable 
amount of abuse for his tardiness. The boat and most of the 
luggage had been sent on by steamer direct to Rouen, some 
days previously. 

It may be useful to state that our boat was 21 ft. long, about 
4ft. wide, Eton build, of pine and mahogany; we had a pair of 
oars, double sculls, and a mast and tow-line, but no sail. We 
also took with us a gipsy tent, 9ft.x7%, and a waterproof 
ground sheet. Our personal belongings, except rugs and great 
coats, were packed in four waterproof bags 24 in. long, very 
much like short bolsters, in fact they were used for that 
purpose. Our cooking kit included a small spirit-stove, the 
kettle of which held about a quart; a fire-grid folded flat, two 
cooking-pots of enamelled iron or tin, a frying-dish, and a few 
other pans, dishes, plates, &c., of the same material. Some of 
these packed within each other and the rest were put in a 
couple of shallow oblong hampers. 

The boat had a good large locker under the stern seat with 
a perforated zinc grating at the back, and in this we usually 
kept our provisions. We arrived at Rouen soon after mid-day 
on the 13th, and at once took up our quarters at the Hotel de 
Paris, on the quay. 

After considerable inquiry we found the agent of the com- 
pany by whose ship our boat had travelled, and were very 
pleased to hear that she had arrived two days previously. She 
had suffered no damage, but required a considerable application 
of mop and water. The doctor and the captain at once set to 
work and she soon presented a respectable appearance. They 
were assisted in the operation by a youth who was much 
interested in our proceedings, and who later on was of great 
service in finding us a man with whom we left the boat in 
charge until the morning. This youth was the son of a wine 
merchant in Rouen, and as we could not well offer him any 
monetary remuneration, we invited him to join us for a few 
miles up the river. He went with us as far as Elboeuf, and 
returned by train. Our next business was to lay in a small 
stock of stores, for the only things in the way of provisions we 
had brought from home were a few tins of preserved milk and 
some tea. We bought a small ham, coffee, sugar, butter, cheese, 
and some other sundries, including a few yards of bread. The 
doctor and the captain arranged all these matters, for no sooner 
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was lunch over, than the chaplain and the boy took themselves 
off sight-seeing, regardless of providing for the morrow. 

The next day we attended a seven o'clock Mass, said by our 
chaplain at one of the side-altars in St. Quen’s, and soon after 
nine we were afloat for our first row on the Seine. Accustomed 
as we had been only to the steady-going Thames, we found the 
Seine rather rapid, and looked forward to a holiday of rather 
hard work. However, during the next few days either the 
stream slackened or we got more used to it—at any rate no one 
grumbled. 

We landed as arranged at Elbceuf, and as we did not propose 
camping out the first night, we had our luggage carried to an 
hotel and left the boat in charge of a man-washerwoman, or 
rather a man in charge of a floating wash-house. The next 
day was the feast of the Assumption. The chaplain said Mass 
in the Church of St. Jean, and after breakfast we started again 
on our journey. About two miles above Elbceuf we encountered 
our first lock. We had taken the wrong turn, but a friendly 
fisherman called to us and soon put us right. The Seine, and 
for that matter all the other rivers we traversed, are full of 
islands, and all sorts of odd streams run in and out. There is 
no indication either on the map or the river as to the right 
course, so it makes navigation rather intricate to strangers, 
and frequently a greater distance is travelled than need be. 

We reached Pont de I’Arche early in the afternoon, and 
after a forage for a butcher’s shop we resumed our journey to a 
spot a little beyond the village of Connelles; here, in a quiet 
corner up a side stream, we erected our tent and prepared our 
dinner. It materially improves the comfort of sleeping under 
canvas if you can get hold of any soft clean rubbish to put 
under your ground sheet, but here there was not a blade of 
grass of any length or even a bank of nettles, so we had to 
spread our waterproof on the bare ground. After dinner and a 
rubber at whist we turned in, and I believe all slept pretty well 
in spite of the bed being without its feathers. We were off 
early the next morning, as we had made up our minds to reach 
Vernon before night if possible ; we were not, however, successful. 
We stayed for Mass at a little place called Ande, about three 
miles above our camping-ground, and we got to Andelys soon 
after mid-day; we spent some time in the town, which was 
en féte, leaving after Benediction in the afternoon. Our camping- 
place this night was on the border of a large wood, three or four 
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miles below Vernon, and unpleasantly within sound of the rail- 
way. We were fortunate in finding a good supply of dry rushes 
to put under our ground sheet, and I believe the softness of our 
bed accounted for a rather late start in the morning. It was ten 
o'clock before we were under weigh. We spent a couple of 
hours in Vernon, seeing the town and replenishing our larder. 
About seven miles above Vernon the river winds round almost 
in a circle, the distance is some fourteen miles by river and only 
about two by land. We had plenty of time, but the country did 
not look particularly interesting, so at Bonnieres we inquired if 
it was possible to hire a conveyance to get the boat across. We 
found a man who was willing to undertake the job for three 
francs, we closed with him, and soon had the boat safely slung 
on a long, narrow, heavy cart, and the procession moved along 
the two miles of high-road to Rolleboise, where she was once 
more floated. It was about six o’clock when we reached 
Mantes. We made inquiry of a man in a boat as to camping- 
ground. At first he did not understand us, but eventually our 
wants were made clear to him, and he kindly volunteered to 
direct us’ to a suitable spot ; this was about half a mile beyond 
the town, near his house. Our guide was very good in pro- 
viding us with some firewood and also milk for our tea. He 
came into our camp the last thing to say good-night, and drank 
bon voyage in a little drop of our Irish cream. We were about 
rather early in the morning. The chaplain said Mass, and 
afterwards we saw all we could of the town. Our friend of the 
previous evening came to see us off, and accepted a seat in our 
boat for about a couple of miles. We were anxious to reach 
or pass Poissy, a distance of about twenty miles, before night, 
so we only spent a very short time in Meulan and managed to 
get as far up as Carrieres, a mile beyond Poissy and just 
opposite the forest St. Germain ; here we camped. 

Between Carrieres and St. Germain the river flows right 
round the forest and makes almost a circle; it is very pretty, 
but after twenty-one miles rowing round a wood it gets rather 
monotonous. At Conflans, about five miles above Poissy, the 
Oise joins the Seine, and we held a council to consider if we 
should leave the Seine and make for the Meuse vzé the Oise ; 
however, the general opinion seemed to be in favour of getting 
beyond Paris, and the idea was first mooted of touching the 
Rhone. We halted next at Croissy, where we left the boat in 
charge and went on by rail to Paris. The next day the doctor, 
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the captain, and the boy returned by rail and got her up as far 
as Asnieres; here we were met by the chaplain, who had in the 
interval arranged with a man to take charge of her through 
Paris to Charenton. We spent one day in Paris, and then went 
down to Charenton, where we found the boat and our belongings 
safe and sound. We made very careful inquiries about the 
navigation of the Rhone, but could not glean very much in- 
formation ; however, we were assured that although swift there 
was little or no danger at the time of year. Unfortunately we 
could procure nothing like a chart of the river, so had to 
content ourselves with a small map torn out of Murray’s Gude. 
This was very useful and pretty correct, but it did not distinguish 
the navigable course from the unnavigable. 

Leaving Charenton in the morning we hoped to get beyond 
Corbeil by evening, but we found it impossible, so stayed at a 
small river-side inn for the night. By starting early and sticking 
to work we managed to reach St. Mammes the next evening ; 
here we found a friendly lock-keeper who was able to give us 
much information about the Rhone. Under his direction. we 
marked on our map the parts of the river where care was 
required, and also a few likely places for camping; however, 
when on the river we found we made more rapid progress than 
he had reckoned upon and we invariably halted for the night 
some miles beyond the appointed place. He took us to his 
house, and we noticed an image of Our Lady of Lourdes with 
a lamp burning before it. His wife informed us that she had 
recently been on a pilgrimage to Lourdes, and had returned by 
boat up the Rhone to Lyons. This information suggested to 
us that we might also visit the grotto. We were off rather 
late the next morning to Montereau, where we left the Seine 
for the Yonne. Montereau is very pretty, and we should much 
have liked to have halted long enough to mount to the high hill 
over the town, from which I am sure there must be a lovely 
view. We got about ten miles above Montereau and camped 
for the night in a field. The next day we lost some time owing 
to taking the wrong course round an island, where we got 
among some shallows. At Sens we stayed about three hours, 
and might have spent as many days. We discovered that we 
had lost our permit, a paper giving leave to travel on the 
different canals and rivers, costing about sixpence: we could 
not find any place in Sens where a new one could be procured, 
so we hit upon a small fraud. We procured a piece of yellow 
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paper as near the colour of the missing permit as possible, 
folded it up, and put it in the band of coxswain’s hat; whether 
the lockmen were very lax or whether they, seeing this paper, 
concluded we had the right article, I cannot say, at any rate 
they did not challenge us. 

At Joigny we left the Yonne for the Burgundy canal, and 
here we obtained a new permit. We made a halt at Joigny for 
a few hours and then entered the dreary Burgundy canal, the 
less said about which the better. After the first day we 
arranged with a barge owner to take our boat through the 
remainder of the canal for us, and we went off to visit the 
Abbey at Pontigny. We met the boat again at St. Jean de 
Losne, where the canal joins the Saone. Here things all round 
altered for the better: the river was more interesting, and what 
was perhaps more to our purpose, it flowed with us instead of 
against us. The stream was by no means rapid, yet although 
we were rather late in starting, we got as far as Verdun-sur- 
Saone by nightfall. The next morning we paddled down to 
Chalons-sur-Saone, and left the boat while we made an excur- 
sion across to Autun. We spent the greater part of the day 
on shore, only going some four miles down stream in the 
evening to camp. The next morning we were up very early, 
as we wanted to do a long day’s work ; we took a kind of half- 
breakfast while packing up, and had our regular meal in the 
boat as we went along (this we were enabled to do as we had 
a spirit-stove on board over which we boiled our water), We 
did not get out at Tournus or anywhere else until we reached 
Macon ; here we spent nearly two hours. 

Below Macon the scenery begins decidedly to improve, and 
seemed to get prettier the lower down we went. We camped 
this night at a spot a little above Villefranche, and were all 
ready to turn in early, for it had been a long day. We were 
up very late the next morning and did not hurry to start, as we 
only proposed going as far as Lyons. We halted at Trevoux 
for about half an hour and reached Lyons soon after five in the 
afternoon. We left our boat in charge of a boatman just above 
the town and took up our quarters for the night at an hotel. 
The next day, as we wanted to make every inquiry about the 
navigation of the Rhone, the chaplain and the captain after Mass, 
took train for Givors to inspect the river at that point, while the 
doctor and the boy made all the inquiries they could on the 
quays. The result of a committee meeting held in the chaplain’s 
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bed-room in the evening decided us to try our luck, and if we 
fared all right get the boat across by rail from Avignon to 
Toulouse, and then by the Garonne to Bordeaux ; we thought 
it most prudent to have her taken by a local waterman through 
the town of Lyons, and a consultation with our boat-keeper 
ended in his finding us a man who would take her to Arigny 
and there await our arrival by train. He duly met us and 
accompanied us down the river for a few miles. He gave us 
much information which proved of value. On we sped. There 
was little to be done in the way of pulling. Coxswain had the 
most work, and we reached Vienne easily before night, although 
we had not started until nearly noon. From Vienne we got on 
to St. Vallier early the next day, and on leaving there were 
congratulating ourselves on our good fortune, when by some 
miscalculation we took the wrong bank, round an island as 
usual, and were nearly shipwrecked on a rapid not far from a 
little village called, I think, Serve. 

Tournon was our resting-place this night, and the next day 
we had a rather complicated piece of water to steer through 
to reach Valence. We spent the greater part of the day in 
Valence, but towards evening went a few miles down the river 
to camp, near Soyon. This was our first camp on the Rhone. 
The next morning we were off again early, and a most compli- 
cated run we had, the part of the river that looked like the 
main stream often ended in a weir or some other interesting 
obstacle. We made on the whole good progress, reaching 
Viviers before dark. The next day we should have reached 
Avignon, but for an unfortunate error which took us round 
the wrong arm of the river, near Berra or Berri (?), and ended 
in a fall too steep to shoot and too long to carry the boat 
round. There was nothing for it but to row back, and we were 
hours returning over a course that had taken, comparatively 
speaking, but a few minutes to run down. We towed where it 
was possible, but it did not assist us much, as every now and 
then the bank or bushes made it impossible, and then time was 
lost in getting abroad and starting again. 

About five miles above Avignon the stream divides into two 
arms of about equal width and volume, and here we determined 
not to make another mistake, so we waited until we saw the 
course taken by other boats and followed them, arriving at 
Avignon about eleven o'clock on the morning following our 
struggle with the rapid. After lunch we went to make in- 
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quiries at the station as to the transport of our boat te 
Toulouse, and were agreeably surprised to find that the cost 
was much under what we thought it would be. As we had to 
see Avignon, and we intended visiting Lourdes from Toulouse; 
we were in no hurry for the boat, so had her booked with all 
unnecessary baggage by fetite vitesse, the cost of which was only 
twenty-six francs. 

The remainder of this day and the whole of the next we 
spent in Avignon, and then went on by rail to Narbonne in 
the evening. From Narbonne we started in the morning for 
Toulouse, where we waited a couple of hours to make inquiries 
about the boat: she had not arrived, but would probably do so 
that evening. We went down to have a look at the Garonne, 
but as we were rather hurried we could not quite make out 
where was the canal and where the river, so we left the investiga- 
tion and went on by rail to Lourdes, which place was not 
reached until the evening. We went straight from the station 
to the church, an act which cost three of us our beds, for when 
we tried later on we could get but one, and this we, of course, 
made over to the chaplain, the rest of us made up on sofas, 
chairs, and so forth. The next morning our chaplain, who had 
written on in advance to a friend, was able to say Mass at the 
grotto. We remained at Lourdes for three days, making various 
excursions after an early Mass in the morning. One excursion 
was to Cauterets, and from thence on foot to Pont d’Espagne 
and the Lac de Gaube, and another to Pau and Val d’Ossau. 
We had received information of the safe arrival of our boat at 
Toulouse, so we started early in order to make arrangements for 
launching her on the Garonne. We found a man who assisted 
us in every way, and who took her down the river well clear of 
the town where we embarked. The navigation is not altogether 
to be recommended for some distance below Toulouse, but we 
managed to get on without any damage to the boat and reached 
Grenade early in the evening. The next morning we were off 
in good time and made good travelling all the day without any 
serious accident, although we almost came to grief on a sunken 
rock or pile soon after starting. We stayed at Agen for the night, 
and in the morning went on early and reached Marmande, and 
the next day Bordeaux. We did not take the boat below 
Langon, but left her there in charge and went and arranged 
with the agent of the steam company to get her down and 
aboard the boat for London. The chaplain returned to 
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England through Paris, and the rest of the crew came with 
the boat by the A/batross direct to London. 

The trip, which lasted rather under six weeks, cost us under 
415 each, and this included everything. We had nothing to 
pay for hire of boat or tent, but the former cost £2 10s. London 
to Havre, and £3 10s. Bordeaux to London. The transport by 
rail and fees paid to men for getting her through Paris, Lyons, 
Toulouse, and on the Burgundy canal, amounted to about 
£2 10s.more. We stayed thirteen or fourteen nights at hotels 
out of the time, but sometimes when we stayed at the hotels it 
was only for bed and breakfast or dinner and bed. It seldom 
included the whole day. 

We were informed that we were very fortunate as regards 
the state of the rivers, they being all at a fair average for water. 
There was very little rain all the time we were out, but the 
sun at times was unpleasantly scorching, and we presented a 
very brilliant appearance about the nasal organ and other 
unprotected parts. We have ascertained since that it is by no 
means always safe to camp too near the banks of any rapid 
river like the Rhone or Garonne, as they rise and fall very 
rapidly. However, we experienced nothing of the kind ourselves. 
ALFRED ALLEN HARRISON. 
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WATER COLOURS. 


IN treating of the present school of British Painters in Water 
Colours we enter upon an entirely fresh subject. It is, however, 
one of general and especial interest, inasmuch as we have the 
authority of Mr. Samuel Redgrave, in his work published in 
1877 on the series of English water colour drawings preserved 
in the South Kensington Museum, for claiming this branch of 
the Art as one of purely British origin and growth. Although 
the use of colours soluble in water, whether drawn from mineral, 
vegetable, or animal substances, was known to the ancients, and 
existed for centuries prior to the introduction of oil painting, 
a new development began amongst ourselves towards the end of 
the last century, from the most elementary staining or tinting in 
whole colours of grey and sepia. The earliest names associated 
with this advance and with the addition of a varnish or preser- 
vative to mere tempera or painting in distemper, are those of 
Thomas Malton, who lived from 1726 to 1801, and of Paul 
Sandby, R.A., from 1725 to 1809; while Samuel H. Grimm 
(1734—1794), about the year 1778, courageously distributed 
different local tints over the various parts of his picture, though 
at first with only a few slight surface touches of his brush. A 
water colour of that period, and of many a year after, would be 
scarcely recognised as belonging to the same class of works of 
art, if placed beside one of the richly coloured, minutely detailed, 
and elaborately executed pictures of the present day. 

Even now a visit to many water colour galleries, where the 
workmanship is not of the highest class, disappoints the eye 
with a painful general impression of crude surface painting, light 
and clear and fair, yet already wearing a certain washed out 
look, and thus forcibly reminding us of the only drawback to 
the superior charm which water colour possesses over oil 
painting, namely, its decided tendency to fade. This point has 
been denied and warmly debated, and the Royal Institute of 
Water Colour Painters has lately opened a small exhibition of 
the works of deceased artists, to prove that all depends on the 
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use of the right pigments; but the present state of many 
pictures and the results of recent experiment are all too strong 
the other way. The very perfection which the art has reached 
tempts to the employment of perilous material for the attain- 
ment of such rich and varied effects, forgetting how much the 
several ingredients used may affect each other, and be them- 
selves affected by the thousand injurious atmospheric influences 
to which they are exposed. A bad arrangement for the lighting 
of picture galleries may be easily prejudicial to spectators as 
well as to pictures, and we should all thank Mr. Whistler for 
the suggestion which, without his draped canopy of amber and 
straw colour in every case, has supplied an awning most useful 
both in protecting our heads against the evil effects of a broad 
glare of light above, and in bringing a well tempered light to 
bear upon the pictures to their own great advantage. 

The particular charm of water colour painting lies in the 
metallic lustre and brilliance which it combines along with 
depth and richness of colour. It carries us out more readily 
than does oil into the open country with its free expanse of air 
and light, and it more daintily and truthfully reproduces for us 
the gloss and transparence of luxurious stuffs and draperies, as 
well as the liquid warmth and freshness of the most delicate 
flesh tints. .This charm it can never lose in the hands of its 
present masters, and so far from deteriorating, it appears now 
perhaps at its very height. Even those artists whose oil 
paintings have disappointed us in the Academy and Grosvenor 
Galleries, seem to have reserved their chief care and finish of 
execution for their water colour drawings; and while names 
new, or long familiar to us on the walls of the Royal Society 
in Pall Mall East are answerable for many works of a good 
average excellence ; others, less well known perhaps, have filled 
the three spacious and admirably adapted rooms of the Royal 
Institute, in their handsome new building in Piccadilly, with a 
collection of so high an excellence as might well make any 
country proud. When we state that out of three thousand sent 
in, the number of pictures exhibited by them this year is one 
thousand and sixty-six, and that amongst these we cannot 
recall a single one which is not of fair average merit, while a 
vast majority deserve the greatest praise, it may be concluded 
how justly their Gallery has been styled “the recognised home 
of the national art of England—water colour painting.” 

As soon as we enter the rooms of either of the Exhibitions 
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just named, and notably so of the Institute, the first impression 
conveyed is a pleasant harmony of strong and subdued colours ; 
and respecting no class of subjects is this remark truer than 
that of landscapes. For the sake of clearness we shall, under 
each head, refer to the Royal Society’s pictures first. “ Hill 
and Dale,” by Mr. C. Davidson, is a truly characteristic picture 
of rough English scenery—on the right the grand shoulder of 
a mountain whose summit towers above out of sight, comes 
sloping down to a tarn or head of some lake, across which 
stretches from left to right, at a different angle, a corresponding 
hill-top enveloped in cloud. The sides of both are diversified 
with patches of rock and mountain herbage, stunted trees and 
dried brushwood, down to the stream that threads its way into 
the still water of the lake. Clouds and sky are excellently 
rendered, while the light as it sweeps round from the wider 
valley into the mid-space, fills the whole picture with a most 
natural brightness. <A like idea of open country, full of light 
and fresh air, is suggested by R. Thorne Waite’s “ Bury, Sussex,” 
although the scene itself differs much. The time is before 
sunset, the river flows gently on, the rustic bridge which spans 
it leads up towards the picturesque village with its old- 
fashioned church steeple, and the general tone pervading each of 
these unites them all in perfect harmony. Another capital bit 
of plain country realism is given us in “ Afternoon on a Surrey 
Common,” by Mr. T. J. Watson. Nature seems accepted here 
at her own showing : the sky is seamed with light fleecy clouds, 
the gorse and varied herbage of the common is painted in with 
an art that conceals itself, a simple wooden bridge covers a 
stream at the point where it feeds the calm refreshing pool, in 
which two cows are standing that they may enjoy the delicious 
cool. 

North Wales is grandly represented in “ Pont Aberglaslyn,” 
by H. Clarence Whaite, President of the Royal Cambrian Asso- 
ciation. Precipitous rocks rise right and left, the giant guardians 
of a single low-sized arch formed half by man and half by 
nature, and over the clear depths of the water below hovers 
a scared heron. Between these serried walls a gorge leads the 
eye up to a cloud-encircled mountain top in the distance, pro- 
ducing two fine effects in the exact perspective and perfect 
drawing of their proud heights, and in the bright transparent 
light that finds its way between them through the deep-set arch. 
For the sake of contrast we turn to an excellent example of 
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T. M. Richardson’s well-known style in “ Dausenau on the Lahn, 
Nassau.” No one could mistake his somewhat tame and un- 
varying, yet sympathetic treatment of the azure sky, spreading 
range of lofty mountains, the towers and gateway, red-tiled 
houses, and quaint costumes of the groups of peasants, marking 
the little town on the margin of the pellucid lake which reflects 
the heavy hulls and flapping sails of a few trading boats, moored 
by its side. There is, however, a truer poetry in Mr. H. Moore's 
“Weedy Pool,” with its chastened tones of the grey sky casting 
a pale sheen over the prospect behind two groups of graceful 
trees that encircle one end of it and repeat themselves within 
its unruffled breast. Here and there weeds skim its surface, 
and at our feet some reeds and rushes mingle their modest green 
with the. general harmony—Nature’s lesson of quiet content in 
solitude and retirement. Somewhat variously is the same lesson 
taught by A. W. Hunt’s “ Down in a Darksome Glen,” wherein 
rocks are intermingled with thickly-massed trees, shutting out 
all but a dim weird light. Dry, twisted roots and ragged stems 
lace together the big stones and boulders that form a rough 
causeway across the sluggishly moving bend of the confined 
current, or stand up singly and abruptly, yet clearly mirrored 
in its more retired nooks. It is a darksome glen, yet instinct 
with silent beauty. 

The Royal Institute has its landscapes too—so numerous, 
varied, and ably executed that in describing them we scarce 
know where to begin, or where to stop. In the “Old Church, 
from Walberswick Common,” by Alfred Powell, besides finished 
execution in every detail, the treatment of the sky alone declares 
a master’s hand; then “Market Boats near Dordrecht,” by 
Walter W. May, is an exquisite example of bright, clear, and 
harmonious painting, and the placid waters of the Maas deceive 
the eye in their close fidelity to nature. Mr. James Watts’ 
“Winter Twilight in the Woods” may be cited as another 
thoroughly effective study of a particular phase in nature, a 
cold glow lighting up the bare trees and their branches, darkening 
the snow into a soft and chastened whiteness, and giving expres- 
sion to the sentiment of the scene without any effort. A fine 
characteristic expanse of truly English pastoral scenery, “ Clouds 
and Showers,” brings Mr. C. E. Johnson’s name again before 
our notice. The eye is carried over a magnificent stretch of 
country, meadows and broken ground richly interspersed with 
clumps of trees, or the summit of some stony ridge, the sky 
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lined with serried banks of light fleecy clouds, whence the 
rain-streaks are far more airy than the rays of a summer's sun. 
In gentle contrast with this take Mr. E. G. Warren’s “ By Mead 
and Limpid Stream.” Here again we have such a delicate 
feeling after nature, a picture full of quiet poetry, it is as though 
we had taken some fresh turn in a delicious country walk, so 
skilfully is every detail of the herbage worked out, so suggestive 
to the mind the river rippling along gently like a slightly-stirred 
lake, the trees bending over to regard their distinct reflection in 
its breast, the light that steals down to reveal all the beauties 
of the spot. Kindred in spirit with this, yet diverse in scene, is 
“Summer Sunset, Norfolk,” by Edward H. Fahey, where beneath 
a cloudless sky and steeped in a deep red glow, a simple land- 
scape meets the eye. It is crossed by a broken line of dark 
low-sized trees, disclosing at one point the top of a haystack, 
and’ sheltering further to the right a respectable farm-house, 
which looks towards us over a deep-green field, bordered in the 
foreground with stunted brushwood, thistles, and tall, gaunt 
wild-flowers—a poem after Crabbe, stern, unadorned, yet for- 
cible. “Storm Winds of Autumn,” by R. W. Allan, read us 
from the skies a poem of yet severer cast in the hurly-burly of 
the elements, for it is a grand and spirited composition. We 
return to calm, though without the softness of summer, in Mr. 
Charles Potter’s “ First Blush of Morn, Llewellyn, North Wales,” 
which shows finely-drawn mountain peaks, not quite enveloped 
in snow, receiving a slight warmth and softer tinge from the 
first glow of sunlight, while the undulating surface of a richly 
variegated foreground is still left in shadow. By no means 
inferior in ability is Mr. H. G. Hine’s “ Sunset,” for beneath 
a sky, which is simply exquisite in the roundness and fulness 
of its bright vaporous clouds, is spread out an expanse of 
moorland bounded by swelling hills, no less excellent in its 
treatment. 

To our increasing list of landscape painters we must next add 
Mr. J. H. Mole, whose view, “In Deepdale, near Barnard Castle,” 
is excellent, although a home scene presenting very ordinary 
details. It consists of a few aged and gnarled trees left here 
and there to border the lazy current flowing through the middle 
of the dale, of a little one-arched bridge that formerly led up to 
the castle postern, and towards which a woman with sticks 
under her arm and a little girl beside her is walking, though she 
has just paused to gossip with an angler, who takes life easily as 
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he poises his rod over the stream from a railing on the opposite 
bank; these figures are in the full light of a glorious sun 
sweeping down upon them along a parklike slope, past the 
stately ruined walls in the background to the right. But there 
is higher merit in Mr. T. Huson’s pastoral scene, interpreting 
the poetical line, “ Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips 
along.” Here we have a hayfield, gently rising towards the left, 
with a few trees dotted about singly or in groups of three. A 
trio of mowers, as unsophisticated in appearance as the scythes 
they handle, are working with conscientious industry, but the 
charm of the picture lies in the naturalness of their pose and 
action, in the careful rendering of every variety of grass and 
fern and wild plant which they are gradually cutting down, in 
the bright green foliage and graceful formation of the trees, and, 
more than all, in the exact perspective and delicate graduating 
of light, the clearness of the atmosphere, and the true, chastened 
harmony of colour throughout. But we must not pass over a 
haymaking scene of a different stamp, wherein Mr. Frank Cox 
gives us a spirited composition of three stout lasses who, 
close upon the margin of the river Thames, and under the 
dazzling glare of a mid-day sun, are raking together the cut 
layers of grass, in the midst of much gaiety and attention to all 
passing events. Excellent also in every point, and full of quiet 
strength and vigour, is Mr. Edmund Warren’s “On the River 
Dart.” We are looking up stream as the water ripples and 
purls and glances along under a broad fringe of over-arching 
trees on either side; save where a blazing sun lights up the 
mid current, rich bright greens predominate in the colouring. 
A disciple of the rod steps nimbly from stone to stone beside 
the margin, more intent on his sport than observant of the 
choice bits of scenery in the shifting glances of light struggling 
here and there through the leafy scene opposite to him, with 
a suggestion of airy distance beyond, or in a path beside the 
moss-grown rocky bank behind him, conducting through a rustic 
gate into the corner of a rich green field. Then we have, by 
way of contrast, “Beccles, in Suffolk,” by J. Aumonier, a 
perfectly open stretch of country under a hot sky, scarce a tree 
in sight, but distant life within view in the town and its church 
tower, and a windmill on the horizon. To the left a group of 
sheep seek the shelter of an old-fashioned timber wain, on the 
right thin bands of rushes stand up sleepily in the middle of a 
sheet of clear water inviting to the bathe. Further change of 
subject is gained in some very clever effects of light, as in Alfred 
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East’s “ Showery Day—Streatley-on-Thames ”—a melting sun, 
dazzling still water, with reeds, trees, and low church tower 
reflected in it as distinct almost in form and colour as they rise 
in their solidity above it. This we have again in Keeley 
Halswelle’s vigorous, but somewhat hard and discordant,“ Pass of 
Brander;” in a group of three “ Boys at a Trout Stream,” which 
Mr. R. Carrick has painted with life-like truth and power of 
expression in the midst of mingled light and shadow; and once 
more in “The Mowers,” by G. Clausen, wherein two muscular 
figures are giving their whole strength and energy to their 
work amid their golden harvest beneath the sun’s broiling rays. 
Nor may we omit another successful study of sunlight which 
pours down upon and bathes with its effulgence Mr. T. J. Lewis’ 
“Straw Barge at Anchor.” 

If we substitute buildings for scenes of rural labour or sport, 
we find ample scope for study in Mr. Charles Earle’s “ City of 
Norwich,” presenting, with its wealth of houses, towers, factories, 
and tall chimneys, all dominated by its cathedral and noble 
tower and spire, and enveloped in vapour and careering smoke, 
a scene of wonderfully painstaking elaboration. Another marvel 
of detail is “the Great Wall of China,” by Mr. W. Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. After passing from one high level to another, each 
marked by a small tower, the great wall slopes down upon us 
towards the centre of the picture, bearing on its broad top a party 
of travellers, one section of the wall branches to the right and 
forms a sort of enclosure, which a road intersects, entering and 
leaving by opposite gates. Enveloped in a general tone of pale 
green, every minute point and object evidences very careful and 
elaborate workmanship. The animation of the human figures and 
of the camels, the difficult perspective of the hill country, and 
the light striking through the different gateways, are all rendered 
with excellent effect. Again, the good town of St. Ives, so Dutch- 
like in appearance, with its quaint bridge and central turret, and 
its houses with crowded roofs, red tiles, and brown walls, partly 
wooden, dipping down into the sluggish Ouse, and gathered 
round the extinguisher shape of its church spire, owes something 
to the facile brush of Mr. C. E. Holloway for his capital 
arrangement of colour and effect, enlivened by that bit of stir— 
the ferry punt coming across with a sprinkling of market people 
to carry back in exchange one doubtless of its “seven wives” 
who sits patiently waiting beside her basket of poultry. The 
same artist’s “ Boston Church,” also takes rank with the very 
best school. “Dumbarton Castle,” J.W. Wymper, conducts us 
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farther north and to more imposing scenery; it is admirable, not 
only for excellent painting, but for the harmonious blending 
together in effect of rain clouds and of the lurid glare caused by 
these on the grey surface of the water. Of interiors the 
Royal Society presents a very fine painting in Mr. Samuel 
J. Hodson’s “St. Paul’s, Antwerp,” forcibly reminding us of 
Prout or Roberts. On its side, the Institute can boast of an 
excellent interior of “Westminster Abbey” by Mr. James Cafe, 
noticeable for its fine effects of perspective and sunlight. 

But it is now more than time we should turn to Marine Views, 
of which we have a few notable examples in the Royal Society 
of Painters. Mr. J. Powell’s skill is perhaps best displayed in his 
view, “On the Cantire Coast,” where our only vantage coigne is 
a small rocky promontory, round which the angle of a coast 
road barely shows itself, with two figures struggling along it. 
To our right a vessel is seen sadly tossed about far in the 
distance, and with the exception of these objects nothing is to 
be seen on any side but a magnificent waste of wild, turbulent 
waves. Equally successful is the artist’s “On the World’s High- 
way,” with the same excellence of broken waves and sympathetic 
glow between sea and sky. In both “Land’s End” and 
“Twilight over the Sea,” Mr. S. P. Jackson deserves all praise, 
the former combining great strength with tenderness of effect 
in the rugged coastline and sharp rocky points that project 
forward into the calm dimpled sea, to which the setting sun is 
just bidding adieu. “After Rain” is one of Mr. H. Moore’s 
felicitous studies of the ocean’s varying temper. Across a 
brilliant sky light fleecy clouds are passing, the sea is agitated 
into a thousand rising and falling wavelets that borrow their 
tints from the bright yellow light overhead, beyond which the 
water is smoothing down where a few ships are passing along 
under the favour of a slight breeze. “ Poole Harbour” shows 
the same masterly hand in the excellence of a sky thick charged 
with light clouds, and a slight chopping sea off our southern 
coast. “Creux Harbour” is also a grateful specimen of a work 
by a well known name, Paul J. Naftel, with its rich blue sea 
calm as a lake and encircled by the precipitous crags and 
shingly beach of the Isle of Serk. Miss Clara Montalba also 
contributes to the Society’s Gallery two brilliant Venetian scenes 
in her pure transparent style, “Chiogga Fishing Boats,” and, 
better still, the “ Riva de’ Schiavoni.” 

With the exception of the few artists named no one in the 
older Society can compete in purpose, vigour, or finish with the 
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painters of the newer Jzstitute. Take for instance, Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis’ “Rough Road by the Sea.” What a grasp of his subject 
is indicated in the grand working up of those dark, menacing 
heavens, so full of rough and angry blasts, what a storm of rain 
is there, what a strength of wind against which the sea birds are 
beating on outstretched pinions! How full the air is of cold 
chills, how bleak lowers the arm of the sea running inland 
between its low-lying shores, how wild and broken the unformed 
road along which a laden cart is being slowly driven! What a 
sense of far distance is conveyed, and in what full accord the 
heavens and earth frown upon each other. Or again, in “A 
Catch of Grey Mullet,” by R. H. Carter, mark that bank of 
continuous murky cloud, darkening towards the horizon, over a 
stretch of sea so racked and tossed about as to fill the mid- 
space with showers of white and blinding spray. Fishermen are 
dragging up their boats and nets, while in the foreground an 
aged woman and her younger helpmate are forcing their way 
along as they carry a basket of fish between them over the 
spreading sands, near Land’s End, through the inch-deep layer 
of water that still rests upon them, like an icy and gleaming 
mirror. Nor less powerful is Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Whiffing 
for Pollack,” wherein a bold headland to the left, a uniform 
sky meeting the sea in a far off line of light, a fishing smack 
resting at anchor on the right, and well in front, in the mid 
picture, a boat kept in position by an old seaman while a young 
lad pulls in the captured fish—these few details, full of life and 
character, in the midst of water perfect in hue and texture, make 
a truly artistic painting. Another experience of sea life ably 
given represents a “ Cornish Fishing Village,” by Walter Langley. 
With their houses beside them at the foot of a hill, some fisher 
folk, young and old, are gathered on a rough pier or esplanade 
overlooking a wide smooth sea; they are watching the depar- 
ture of the fleet for the North. One or two individuals look out 
into the distance and others talk together, but the thoughts of 
all too surely follow the departing vessels; one stout boy alone 
sits on an inverted basket unconcernedly working at his nets. 
The true art lies, of course, in the sympathetic feeling which has 
imparted power and natural truth and life to the whole scene. 
“ Landing Sardines at Low Water,” by Robert Macbeth, arrests 
the glance by the limpid texture of the water, the long lines of 
gently curling ripples, the grateful harmony of sea and sky, the 
fresh clear atmosphere, and the energetic action of the different 
workers, Equally are Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s favourite style and 
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choice of subject seen in “ Gabriel’s Wharf,” with as much poetry 
of air, light, and colouring from sea or river as can be imparted 
to English work-a-day life. In this respect Mr. E. Hayes, in 
his “ West Pier, Girlestone,” gives us a greater breadth of water, 
exchanging a scene of tranquil busy action for the angry waves 
of a marvellously painted sea. And yet he has excelled himself 
in “ Vessels coming to Anchor— Swansea Bay,” for this appears 
to us the most splendidly worked up marine view in the whole 
gallery. 

Two pictures connect sea with animal life; in one of these 
called “Spring,” Mr. C. Jones has drawn his sea a little too 
vague perhaps, and left it too light in colouring, but the sheep 
are a fine piece of animal painting; in the other, “ Drovers 
crossing Beal Sands—Holy Island in the distance,” Mr. James 
Orrock has preserved most true harmony between the sea and 
the sky, he has achieved a decided success in the expanse of 
mingled sand and water under light, and the painting of the 
sheep is really excellent. In this last respect he well competes 
with Mr. Waterlow’s fine drawing of “The Shepherd’s Return,” 
exhibited by the Royal Society. 

An acceptable variety may be found in Mr. D. Carr's 
picturesque group of fishing-boats round a steamer, “Selling 
the Catch;” in Mr. Walter May’s “Dirty Water—Sligo Bay,” 
with its capital effect of light over the crested waves; and 
lastly, in Mr. J. MacWhirter’s more ambitious painting of “Iona,” 
a wild moonlit view of this sacred and lonely island beneath a 
stormy sky. We have but barely intimated the excellence of the 
work displayed on these walls, feeling the while that picture 
after picture is omitted though marked for especial mention. 
But we must come to land somewhere, and for this we choose 
a second “ Poole Harbour,” this time by Mr. Edward Hargitt, 
who in a wide panorama of distant hills and stretches of land 
and water, paints the land-locked harbour filling the mid-space 
within the embrace of its smooth and level sides, until they slope 
gracefully up to a raised foreground with trees dotting its gentle 
curve, wholly at one in spirit with the tranquil smiling sky. 

The poverty of the Royal Society’s Exhibition in works of 
sentiment or imagination betrays some lack of energy and 
originality. There is indeed only one picture of a purely 
domestic character possessing any real merit, namely, “The 
Sisters,” by Mr. J. H. Henshall. The subject is in truth trite 
enough, and not strong in point—a young robust girl nursing 
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her invalid sister ; still there is a tender pathos in the expression 
of the two children, and the accessories show thought and care 
in execution. The few other genre pictures to be observed are 
of a foreign cast and come more under the head of Figure 
Painting and Still Life. Two of these are by Sir John Gilbert, 
one containing groups of rough, gaunt gipsies, mounted or on 
foot, making their first appearance in France, about July, 1422, 
in a manner, it must be‘ confessed, rather suggestive of a circus 
procession passing along. The other, called “The Enchanted 
Forest,” represents two mounted knights in full armour urging 
theit horses under the moonlight through a tangled mass of 
sprites and goblins ; it is sumptuous in colouring, but confused 
in arrangement, and decidedly inferior to Sir Noel Paton’s fairy 
pictures in all their happy play of a fertile and delicate fancy. 
Mr. Carl Haag has two exceedingly good pictures in “Abu 
Dasod, the Shaikh of the Coptic Quarter, Cairo,” and in the 
entrance to Shaikh Said’s mandarah, under the title of “An Im- 
portant Message.” But the gem of the Society’s collection in such 
Eastern subjects is Mr. C. Robertson’s “ Bazaar Gossip.” Upon 
a broad step beneath the span of a wide lofty doorway, the 
owner of the bazaar-stall and his gossiping neighbour sit cross- 
legged on a vividly coloured Turkish carpet of rich pile. A 
grated window at the back admits its quota of light, an old 
grey-toned blanket hangs in chance but well studied folds from 
three cross poles above by way of awning, within the recess are 
disposed bright hued draperies and mule housings, dishes and 
vases of fine porcelain or glittering metal; the slippers of the 
visitor lie just outside, and a handsomely mounted sword is 
exposed to view on the carpeting. While the two figures in 
their picturesque garb and turbans recline there in graceful ease 
wholly engaged in their animated talk, the harmonies of many 
rich colours blend as perfectly together, the pattern of the 
carpet is painted with wondrous minuteness, and where it drops 
over the edge under full blaze of the sun, the narrow line of 
intensified light is marked by a peculiar gloss resting on and 
penetrating the soft, deep pile, which the writer has never seen 
excelled. The same may be said of the various articles dis- 
played, for each one has received that exact quality of colour, 
light, or shade which best befits its material or relative position. 
Mr. C. Gregory’s “Sorcerer” is, as might have been expected, 
an able and spirited composition of an alchemist’s sanctum full 
of horrible and fantastic things, the charlatan himself arrayed in 
flowing robe and skull-cap, the black half-clad African, the two 
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lady consulters made romantic by Mary Queen of Scots dresses, 
and lastly the hag behind their chairs, who holds their disguises 
and, like them, fixes a horrified stare upon the revelations of the 
magic fire and mirror. The picture gives proof of the painter's 
ability, though it is extravagantly melo-dramatic. 

From the Society’s Exhibition we turn now to the three 
galleries of the Royal Institute, again to find ourselves over- 
stocked with subjects of a high order. Let us begin with 
“Sweet Summer Time,” by G. C. Kilburne. In Dovedale, or 
some such picnic suggesting vale, a party of ladies and gentle- 
men are resting in full enjoyment of the hour of idleness and 
the sunlit beauties of the surrounding scenery. We hope that 
many a pleasant recollection will aid our readers to imagine for 
themselves, better than we can describe, how in easy groups or 
pairs the company spreads itself about after the viands have 
been disposed of. Yet they could not do this with a more easy 
and life-like realization of the scene than our artist's canvas 
presents to the eye. As excellent is the same painter’s “ Knotty 
Point,” a scene of real domestic business life, in which position, 
faces, dress are sketched with admirable point and humour. 
“ Boulogne Sands,” by W. L. Thomas, is of the W.P. Frith school, 
and introduces us to the very multifarious gathering of different 
age, class, sex, creed, and nationality with which English residents 
at the favourite French watering-place must be fully acquainted. 
The well protected harbour and the twin piers border on its left 
that wide and smooth expanse on which slim canopies are 
erected, and tables laid out, and bathing-machines are drawn 
backwards and forwards, and where dogs resort and donkeys, 
nursery-maids and their very juvenile charges, fishwomen and 
the vendors of condiments, where there is much gossip, reading 
of newspapers, making of toilets, and building of sand fortifi- 
cations. All such are at least in this picture to the life, not even 
excepting the young ecclesiastic, trying to say his Office, and 
regarded as rather de ¢rop by the mutually amiable couple near 
whose awning he has planted himself. Mr. W. H. Weatherhead’s 
“Chelsea Pensioners” draws a scene of recreation under very 
different circumstances. Round one of three tables placed across 
their room, a group of Chelsea veterans are playing at cards ; 
at another two are engaged with dominoes, while three look on ; 
at the third table an old soldier reads the paper to his neighbour 
who is dull of hearing as well as dark of sight. The care and 
finish bestowed on each figure and countenance bear abundant 
fruit, but the greatest success is in the once stalwart frame now 
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bent with age of the hero just returned from his walk, who, 
resting one arm on the table and the other on his staff, has 
seated himself at the end of a bench, and now leans forward 
wrapped in serious thought. Meantime two aged forms are 
slowly approaching up the middle of the room, the care of the 
one being centred in planting firmly each time his tottering 
limbs for the benefit of the stronger man linked to his arm, 
whose hesitating gait, body held well back, and uplifted head, 
betray the loss of eyesight. 

This is the pathetic close of military life, its young and more 
comital side is diversely shown in “The March Past” by E. A. 
Abbey, and in the “Food for Powder” of Mr. Frank Dadd. 
For the first we must imagine a very primitive village street, as 
it appeared some eighty years ago, with a long, in fact too long, 
frontage of brown one-storied building, having lattice windows 
beneath its red tiles, a green door with black pentroof, a low 
wall interrupted by white wooden gates. Some three or four 
waggish village cronies of the feminine gender, dressed in the 
most antiquated apparel, are full of merriment as they witness 
the “march past” of a single country volunteer, rigged out in 
the ill-fitting, brick-dust, homespun uniform of the period, as he 
struts along with stiff legs, toes upturned, one arm straight to 
his thigh, and fingers spread out in big white worsted gloves, 
while the other arm hugs an old-fashioned musket firmly to his 
side, and his face contemplates the heavens, though one eye 
squints out anxiously to the side in the painful doubt whether 
his appearance is regarded as intensely warlike or intensely 
ridiculous. The second picture belongs to the last century, and 
is less broad in its caricature. The food for powder is personified 
in a stout, low-sized, self-satisfied post-boy, a tall, brawny, 
stockingless, shoeless, and unshaven poacher, with bag slung 
from his shoulder and a red handkerchief tied round his head, 
and for the third a gentle, simple, shepherd lad, in smock-frock, 
loose tie, and gaiters, his crook in his hand, and his dog rubbing 
fondly against his leg ; through the half-opened door a sentry 
pushes back a much interested country girl. Within the door- 
way a fur-capped sergeant of foot stands at attention, with 
swelling breast and pike thrown well back, as the stern repre- 
sentative of martial discipline, while round a table supplied with 
claret and schiedam are seated in attitudes of cool nonchalance 
and graceful ease three personages, two in civilian dress, and the 
third an elegant young officer, who with impudent affectation 
examines curiously through eyeglass the widely differing speci- 
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mens before him, be they intended recruits, or, what two at least 
look most like, culprits brought up for poaching. Each figure 
stands out from its background with marvellous distinctness and 
solidity. 

As more than hinted by its title, “What's up,” for 
which Mr. Thomas Couldery is answerable, plainly follows 
a like vein of humour. Along the top of a parapet, re- 
minding us forcibly of Trafalgar Square, appears a row of 
urchins’ heads, exhibiting every variety of fun, precocity, and 
free independence of law or cleanliness; one girl’s face, if not 
more, appears amongst them, and the line suitably terminates 
with a dog’s nose and eyes, no less curious and rakish in 
expression than the rest. “An Important Visitor,’ by Miss 
Eleanor Manly, gives an insight into child-life of a widely 
different character. In a room richly appointed and furnished 
after a foreign and old-fashioned style, two luxuriously-dressed 
children are sitting and receiving with all state a still more 
expensively habited young lady. This is in truth high life 
brought into the nursery and so conveys its lessons; in the 
balance of vivid colours and lights, and in the treatment of the 
countenances and attitudes of the children there is exquisite 
painting. Kindred in success as a capital study of lights is 
Mr. Edwin Bale’s “The Reader,” which contains, in addition 
to a truthful: rendering of the sentiment of the picture, telling 
colour-effects of yellow satin against pale blue. It is a welcome 
change to turn to the more healthy delineation of humble 
domestic life, and it is here that the re-awakening feeling after 
realism will exert its best influence. The simplest example 
of such subjects is Mr. Henry Terry’s ‘‘ Awakened Memories,” 
it consists but of an old woman and a young child in whose 
persons the obvious sentiment is centred, but this is expressed 
with full effect and without effort. “Entangled,” by J. G. 
Cotman, is a very ordinary incident occurring in a weaver’s 
cottage, when spinning-wheels were used and spindles were 
managed by hand and not by machinery. Two women are 
brought to a standstill in their work, and one, evidently the 
mother, is playing with her little child who has either caused 
the mischief or endeavours with its tiny grasp to rectify it; 
here also the chief merit is in the management of light. “ You 
stay with Baby,” (Mr. Haynes King,) must be our final sample 
of work illustrative of domestic life. In a cottage interior we 
observe a guud-sized bed with its scanty curtains of plain stuff, 
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an old wooden armchair placed beside it, and at its foot the 
family chest. In front of this a baby lies placidly sleeping in 
its cradle swathed round with a shepherd’s plaid—these and 
other accessories bring out the point of simple realism. But 
the chord of sympathy is touched in the mutual understanding 
established by the mother when before leaving the house she 
turns round with her hand on the fastening of the door to lay 
upon her husband’s colley dog the charge of watching by her 
baby while she is gone for some considerable time. Nothing 
could exceed the easy and delicate rendering of the expression 
on her face, or of the complete intelligence and promised 
fidelity by which the dog replies in his attitude, the action of 
his uplifted paw, and his earnest look. 

Under the head of Classical Figure Painting we must 
commend the graceful drawing, delicate flesh tints, and happy 
suggestion of sleep which mark Miss Constance Phillott’s figure 
of the sleeping “ Psyche,” as she lies embowered in tall grasses 
and wild flowers. Turning from this one good example in the 
Society’s Exhibition, we have to acknowledge the singular 
beauty of finish and exquisite tenderness of feeling that charac- 
terize the two small figures painted by Sir James Linton, the 
President of the Institute. The less absolutely perfect of these 
is entitled “The Knight,” the expression of whose figure and 
countenance, together with the quality and sheen of his armour 
are nearly equal to Meissonier’s work, which we shall have to speak 
of later on in the French Exhibition. The President’s “Olivia, 
Twelfth Night,” is better still, and combines a marvellous fine- 
ness of work in the gloss and varying lights of her white satin 
dress with the most masterly rendering of the face, air, and 
attitude of its wearer. An instance of ability amusing itself may 
be seen in Mr. E. J. Gregory’s madcap, “ Hoyden,” and much 
charm graces his cabinet likeness of himself under the motto 
of “Souvenir of the Institute Ball;” but it annoys us by being 
weak and vague in the face, where careful execution should most 
of all have been carried out. And so we take our leave of the 
two Galleries, in which, with the distinctions already drawn, we 
can most justly congratulate ourselves that the ational Art of 
England— Water Colour—is flourishing in a state of such high 
excellence, as evidenced not only by the number of first-rate 
pictures which it has produced, but by the long list of our first- 
rate water colour artists. 

J. G. MACLEOD. 





















Rahere. 





i. 
THE MINSTREL. 
I, tHE Krnc’s minstrel, whose gold lute was strung 
For idle love-lays and light pleasuring, 
Grew sudden ’ware that life was such a thing 
As each one makes it—or a Mass-bell rung 
For souls God-faring, or a light jest flung 
From wanton lips to Hell—this sundering 
My gay life-music, waxed a poignant sting 
That pierced my heart for shameful songs once sung. 


Then spake one softly, “ Leave the mad old days 
As ’twere a dream behind thee; lute and lyre 

Break them or burn them, and fare forth in peace : 

Lo! there are shrines whereat if pilgrim prays 
He shall gain guerdon of his heart’s desire, 

And for repentance, sorest sin’s release !” 


II. 
THE BUILDING OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Then I fared forth across the sullen sea, 

And over trackless wastes of burning sand, 

With feet set pilgrim-wise unto that strand 
Where at the Lord’s tomb sin was shriven from me! 
And His saint came, and in night visionry 

Bade me arise, and led me by the hand 

Saying, “ Build thou on yon wild weed-choked land, 
A fair tall church, Christ craves this grace of thee!” 
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So the great church is builded tall and fair 
As the sweet Lord would have it, and I dwell 
Beneath its shadow till He calls me home : 
And ah! I know my broken lute waits there, 
And I shall touch with joy unspeakable 


Its gold strings after death . . . Lord Jesus come. 
Ill. 
TO-DAY. 


So runs his story, and methinks to-day 
It is a blessed rest for weary feet 
To step from out the dusty, glaring street 
Into his church, a little while to pray : 
Rahere died ‘neath its shadow, still and grey, 
With carven face he lies, serene and sweet, 
Perchance in Heaven his singing lips repeat 


God's “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” Who dare say ? 


I stood in Saint Bartholomew’s, and lo! 
Even unto me was the old message given, 
“ Life is what each one makes it, foul or fair ; 
Build thou thy life as ’twere God’s Church and know 
Still come his saints when souls have truly striven 
To reach Christ's feet, and lead them swiftly there !” 


EVELYN 





PYNE. 














A Modern Martyr. 





Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 


PART THE SECOND. 
NOVEMBER 7, 1837, formed a memorable epoch in the life 
of Father Chanel, for it was early in the morning of that day 
that the schooner Aazatea dropped anchor off Futuna, and he 
saw unfolded before his eager eyes the land of his future 
martyrdom. 

Our first impression [he writes] could not fail to be a favourable 
one, for the island is most fertile, and, viewed from the sea, looks like 
a bouquet of lovely flowers, tastefully intermingled with foliage. 

He was the companion of the Bishop in the visit the latter 
paid to Niuliki, the King of the island, who appeared charmed 
at the honour done him, and invited the strangers to a grand 
entertainment, at which they were treated with every mark of 
respect and even distinction. Monseigneur availed himself of 
a favourable moment in order to express the wish that his 
Majesty would permit Father Chanel, and one other member of 
the party of foreigners to remain upon the island, in order to 
learn its language. A council of chiefs was held, at the con- 
clusion of which the strangers were informed that they were at 
liberty to settle in Futuna, where two or three days later, 
Monseigneur left Father Chanel and Brother Nizier, in order 
that they might found a mission. The Razatea once more put 
to sea, and after touching at Sydney, made for New Zealand, 
where the Bishop fixed his permanent abode, and with the 
remaining members of his party, founded a third mission. 

We will now give some few details respecting the natives of 
Futuna, their religion, manners, and customs; and we shall do 
so by means of extracts from the journal of Father Chanel. 
The second volume of this diary is deeply dyed with the blood 
which three years and a half later, he was privileged to shed for 
the faith of Christ. 
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The island of Futuna is divided into two parts, separated by an arm 
of the sea. The population is scarcely 1,000, having been much 
reduced by the incessant strife which prevails between the inhabitants | 
of the two divisions of the island. This quarrelsomeness is their chief 
fault ; they are remarkably hospitable and kind-hearted towards their 
friends, besides being habitually honest, a rare quality among the 
aborigines of these islands. Cannibalism, though introduced by a 
former King, never took root amongst them, and has been forbidden, 
under pain of the severest penalties by the present monarch, Niuliki. 
When, upon one occasion, a courtier ventured to propose to him a 
renewal of the revolting practice, ‘‘I am quite ready to fall in with your 
views,” his Majesty replied, ‘but upon condition that the first person 
slain and eaten shall be yourself.” It is unnecessary to add that the 
proposal was not renewed. 

The religion of the Futunians is entirely one of fear, and they have 
no idea of serving their deities from a feeling of affection towards 
them as benefactors. Sickness, death, and every kind of misfortune is 
regarded as an effect of the anger of the gods, who must be propitiated 
at any cost. The islanders believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
in a future life, where every one will be rewarded or punished according 
to the good or evil he has done whilst on earth. It is not difficult to 
convince them of the absurdity of their ceremonies and superstitions, 
which they, however, do not dare to renounce, because they say, “ If 
we were to become Christians our cruel gods would be so angry that 
they would eat us all up.” 

In seasons of drought they endeavour to obtain rain by offering a 
great number of presents to their deities, and singularly enough they 
regret a scarcity of water, chiefly because they are thereby prevented 
from taking their habitual daily bath. ‘ Cruel, wicked god,” they may 
be heard to exclaim, “ how can you leave us to get so dirty !” 

Futuna, being situated upon a volcano, is liable to frequent and 
severe shocks of earthquake, which the inhabitants explain by asserting 
that one of their deities is lying in a cavern at a great depth beneath 
the ground, and that when he turns from one side to the other, in order 
to change his posture, the result is that the earth shakes. It is curious 
to find ‘in these remote regions a belief identical with that of the ancient 
Romans, who imagined Enceladus to be lying asleep beneath Mount 
Etna (pp. 194, seq.). 





Father Chanel, as a matter of course, applied himself in the 
first place to the acquirement of the language, and though 
destitute of even the most rudimentary grammar, he succeeded 
so well by means of observation and imitation, that in a com- 
paratively short time, he was able to converse with the natives. 
His personal charm, and the sweet attractiveness which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, gave him an almost magical in- 
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fluence over them. Upon the King the impression he made was 
especially favourable, so that the monarch gave him constant 
proofs of sincere friendship, causing a house to be erected for 
him and Brother Nizier close to the palace, and bestowing upon 
him a large piece of land, in order that its products might 
furnish the means of support to himself and his companion. 
These amiable dispositions were, however, very easily disturbed, 
and sometimes in a wholly unexpected manner. One day, for 
instance, when Father Chanel was visiting the King, he withdrew 
for a time from the royal presence in order to say his Office, and 
afterwards, feeling tired, sat down to rest upon a large stone 
which chanced to be in a corner of the apartment, and which 
was the so-called sacred stone of the nation. No sooner did 
Niuliki become aware of the fact than he flew into a transport 
of fury, snatched up a club, and rushed at the unconscious 
offender, gnashing his teeth, and threatening him with instant 
death. The servant of God fell upon his knees, believing his 
last hour had come, and as he thus ceased to occupy the position 
which had proved so grave a cause of offence, the King was 
pacified, and the danger passed away. Father Chanel availed 
himself of the first opportunity in order to seek an explanation 
of this strange scene, and promised to be, in future, more careful 
in his choice of a seat. 

Unsparing was his devotion to his work, and throughout his 
journals and letters, no word of complaint is ever to be found in 
regard to the hardships and privations to which he was exposed, 
although these were neither few nor small. His health was by 
no means strong, and he must have found it difficult to accustom 
himself to the tasteless and monotonous vegetable diet, which 
formed the food of the savages around him. Bread-fruit, 
bananas, and the root of the taro-plant, were all that could be 
obtained in the shape of nourishment. 

The following extract from a letter written in 1845, ‘bya 
brother missioner, who paid a visit to the subject of this 
narrative, will serve to show that, poorly as he was fed, he was 
lodged after an equally deficient fashion. 


His abode cannot be said to have resembled the house of Nazareth, 
for that holy house, simple as were doubtless its interior arrangements, 
possessed at least some homely pieces of furniture and a few cooking 
utensils. Nor did his house resemble the chamber of the Prophet 
Eliseus, for there might be seen a little bed, a stool, a table, and a 
candlestick, whilst the hut which sheltered the Apostle of Futuna con- 
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tained literally nothing except a small altar of rough wood; some 
pebbles formed the sole flooring, the trunk of a tree placed cross-wise 
did duty for a pillow at night, whilst a mat made of rushes served as a 
covering, and at the same time as a protection against the swarms of 
mosquitoes. ‘There were besides his clothes, already beginning to show 
evident marks of wear, the vestments and other things indispensably 
necessary for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, a few agricultural 
instruments, and the hatchet which, later on, was to be the instrument 
of his martyrdom. The roof was of thatch, and the walls were simply 
bamboos placed upright in the ground, the many inequalities in their 
stems rendering a window unnecessary and privacy impossible. As to 
the dimensions of this lowly dwelling, let it suffice to say that when all 
the nine members of our party had lain down side by side on the 
ground, in order to obtain some sleep, there remained no space to 
spare (pp. 225,. 226). 


During the first three years the mission prospered in a 
remarkable degree indeed. Niuliki himself heard Mass several 
times, displaying an eager interest in all which went on, and 
being graciously pleased to say to Father Chanel, “I very much 
like your manner of praying.” In May, 1839, a vessel which was 
taking to New Zealand some missionaries belonging to the 
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Society of Mary, touched at Futuna, and it is to this visit 
which the letter which we have just quoted refers. It may be 
imagined with what joy Father Chanel received his guests, and 
what delight their presence afforded him, especially as the 
natives were thus enabled to behold something of the dignity 
and beauty which surrounds the ceremonial of the Church, for, 
on the feast of the Ascension, and again at Pentecost, High 
Mass was celebrated in the principal abode of the King, in 
presence of a crowded congregation, whose delight and astonish- 
ment knew no bounds. A small organ had been brought on 
shore for these occasions and drew forth rapturous exclamations 
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of surprise, so that the missionaries found themselves obliged, 
after Mass, to give several performances upon the marvellous 
instrument. ‘Words fail me,” wrote one of the Fathers after 
leaving Futuna, “to express the manner in which Father Chanel 
has edified us all. To be with him is to be in a school of piety, 
prudence, gentleness, and resignation. He is desirous of having 
another priest associated with him in his work, chiefly I think, 
in order that he may have the opportunity of approaching the 
Sacrament of Penance more than once a year.” It may here 
be mentioned that a second missionary was, shortly afterwards, 
placed at Futuna, being withdrawn a few months later, because 
his Superiors considered his presence to be more needed else- 
where. 

It was in the autumn of this year (1839) that the great 
enemy of souls gave a singular proof of the hatred with which 
he regarded the good work going on in Futuna. Father Chanel 
was in the habit of reciting, during his long walks, his Rosary, 
and the Canticle of the Three Children, Benedicite omnia opera 
Domini Domino. He was one day greatly surprised to find the 
page of his breviary, which contained this canticle, in a 
terrible state, having been so scratched, with claws apparently, 
as to be entirely illegible, while, strange as it may seem, the rest of 
the volume was absolutely unharmed. “How often have I told 
you,” he said to Brother Nizier, “not to let any one go into the 
house, and now a whole page of my breviary is completely 
spoilt!” “I can assure you, Father, that I have kept my pro- 
mise,” replied the Brother ; “ your breviary has not been touched.” 
After a brief reflection Father Chanel felt persuaded that the 
author of this paltry act of malice was none other than the devil 
himself. Father Roulleaux, to whom we owe the foregoing 
account, deposes to having himself examined the book in 
question, and found the page which contained the Benedictte 
torn absolutely into strips. 

Never had the prospects of the mission been so promising as 
they were at the commencement of 1841, and it seemed as 
though a rich crop was on the point of being gathered in. 
Father Chanel was every day more beloved by the simple people 
around him: his teaching and exhortations were every day 
listened to with increasing attention, and already one of the 
principal chiefs was reckoned among the number of his catechu- 
mens. No human eye could have foreseen the fearful storm 
which was soon to sweep down upon this fair field, although 
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already some faint cloudlets had appeared on the horizon. The 
King began to evince an unmistakeable and ever-growing dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs, as soon as his mind had become 
thoroughly awakened to the fact that his own influence and 
prestige could not fail to decline and be weakened, in proportion 
as that of Father Chanel was strengthened and increased. The 
religion of Futuna was essentially what we call a State Church, 
the Sovereign being the Head of the Establishment, so that it 
is not difficult to account for the jealous dislike which now took 
the place of the affectionate admiration he had hitherto felt for 
Father Chanel, in whom he discerned a dangerous and an in- 
creasingly successful rival, since his subjects believed that in 
himself resided the spirit of their chief god, and his sceptre 
would therefore be shorn of half its splendour, were they taught 
to carry their spiritual allegiance elsewhere. Thus did the half- 
savage, but keen-sighted Niuliki, unwittingly furnish a fresh proof 
of the universal truth, that only in a Christian state can the 
Church assume her rightful place and attain her full develop- 
ment. Every state which is not Christian is certain to regard 
her sooner or later as a foe to be destroyed at any cost, not 
knowing that she is immortal as her glorious Head, who has 
promised to be with her “all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 

The first definite and decided sign of the change which was 
in progress, was the manner in which the natives, hitherto so 
amicable, began to indulge in acts of larceny, in regard to 
Father Chanel’s possessions. This may appear inconsistent 
with what has been previously said about their honesty ; but, 
having no clear standard of right and wrong, they believed 
themselves bound by no possible idea of duty in regard to any 
one who has ceased to be considered by them as a friend, and 
the King, so far from punishing their thefts, winked at, if he did 
not openly encourage, the disgraceful acts. He removed his 
abode to a valley at a considerable distance from the dwelling 
of Father Chanel, and ceased sending him presents of edibles, 
so that he found himself reduced to absolute want, and was even 
glad to accept from the hands of one of the aborigines a piece 
of taro-root, which the latter had already been gnawing. The 
servant of God now found himself exposed to insults and 
annoyances of every kind, and threats of an ominous nature 
began to be uttered in his hearing. Nothing, however, ruffled 
his equanimity, or caused his patience to fail; with touching 
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humility, as his journal proves, he reproached himself alone for 
the small success which had crowned his efforts, and redoubled 
his exertions on behalf of those committed to his charge. He 
made a solemn novena in honour of the Sacred Heart, implor- 
ing our Lord either to make him the means of converting the 
island, or to take him out of this life, if by his imperfections he 
was hindering the good work he so earnestly desired to further 
and promote. Little indeed, as day by day he poured forth 
these humble and fervent petitions, did he anticipate how 
abundantly the former of them was to be answered, though in 
a manner wholly different from that which he would have 
imagined, and equally little did he think that he was in a few 
brief days to be taken out of this life, not indeed on account of 
his imperfections, but because the work of his sanctification was 
complete, and he had already become fit to wear the martyr’s 
crown! 

It is deeply to be regretted that, after the 22nd of April, all 
entries in the journal cease. This is doubtless because the 
march of events was, during the last days of Father Chanel’s 
life, so rapid and bewildering that he deemed it wiser to wait 
until they had reached some climax before he attempted to give 
an account of them. The deficiency is, however, supplied to a 
great extent by the testimony of eye-witnesses, and in justice to 
the inhabitants of Futuna, it must here be said, that not nearly 
the whole number allowed themselves to be so prejudiced 
against the saintly missioner as to assume an attitude of 
hostility. Not only did the catechumens remain faithful to him, 
but many others, among whom were several chiefs, continued 
to prove their friendly feeling by little acts of kindness, and 
especially by sending him food. On the 25th of April, Meitala, 
the King’s eldest son, sought an interview with Father Chanel, 
and grasping with both hands the crucifix which hung round 
the neck of the latter, transferred it to his own, in token that he 
desired to embrace the religion of Christ. In fact he made a 
most heartfelt and fervent profession of faith, and it may be 
imagined what joy and consolation the conversion of this 
courageous young prince afforded, not only to Father Chanel, 
but to many pious though timid souls who, encouraged by the 
royal example, openly declared themselves Christians, and by 
so doing caused the fury of the enemies of the Faith to grow 
hourly hotter and hotter. “Let the priest die, that his religion 
may perish!” was shouted on all sides. 
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It was not until the morning of the 27th of April that the 
King became aware of the conversion of his son, and his anger, 
when the news was communicated to him, knew literally no 
bounds. He immediately summoned to his presence those chiefs 
who were at once the most. devoted to his interests, and the 
most entirely inimical to Christianity, for let it be borne in mind, 
that the death of Father Chanel was regarded, not as a thing 
desirable in itself, but as the necessary means to a desired end, 
namely, to the suppression of a power which was beginning to 
make itself distinctly felt, and had become, as Prince Bismark 
would phrase it, staatsgefahrlich. 

As we read the chronicle of what passed in the council- 
chamber of Niuliki, it is impossible not to be reminded of the 
conduct of Henry the Second in regard to our own St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. The savage and the civilized monarch both 
exclaimed, each after nis own fashion, “Is there no one who will 
rid me of this troublesome priest?” And both alike spoke to 
willing ears, to hearts inflamed by bitter hatred, to men who 
were only too glad to be able to gratify their own wicked 
passions, under the pretext of powerful obedience to the wish, 
rather than the command of an unworthy ruler. Nor need the 
parallel stop here, for the humble priest displayed no less courage 
than the exalted archbishop. 

Very early in the morning of Wednesday, the 28th of April, 
the murderers set out, impatient to execute their evil design. 
The moment was only too well chosen, Brother Nizier had, on 
the previous Monday, been sent to a distant part of the island 
in order that he might visit a sick person, as Father Chanel was 
at that time unable to walk more than a short distance, owing to 
a wound which had broken out on one of his feet. Misa, the 
most renowned warrior of King Niuliki, or as we should term him, 
the commander-in-chief of the royal forces, was also far away. 
Had he been at hand, the enemies of the missioner would not 
have dared to touch him, for, although as yet a heathen, Misa 
was devotedly attached to Father Chanel, and was frequently 
heard to express great admiration and respect for his unflinching 
moral courage and habitual self-command. 

When the bloodthirsty band presented themselves at his 
gate, Father Chanel had already made his meditation, said Mass, 
and recited his Office, and was taking the air in his little garden. 
Musumusu, the most violent and fanatical of the group, entered 
first, and being questioned by Father Chanel, as to the object of 
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his visit, replied that he had come to ask for something to cure 
a bruise. Father Chanel at once went into the house in order 
to gratify the wish, and no sooner had he re-appeared, than 
another of the savages asked for the loan of the stick on which 
he had of late been obliged to lean when walking. The fierce 
Musumusu, unable any longer to restrain his impatience, now 
cried out, “Why do you delay to kill this man?” One of his 
comrades, emboldened by these words, seized the servant of 
God, and thrust him forward, while a third ruffian struck him 
with aclub. The victim involuntarily raised his arm, in order to 
parry the blow, but the limb was at once fractured, and hung 
useless by his side; at the same instant, a forcible blow on the 
left temple, caused the blood to flow in abundance. Aware that 
his last hour had come, he repeated several times in the language 
of Futuna two words which signify, “ It is well,” thus offering to 
God the sacrifice of his life, and accepting with cheerful resig- 
nation the chalice of suffering he was about to drink. All those 
who witnessed his martyrdom, have unanimously declared that 
no protestation of any kind, no word of complaint, or groan of 
agony, was suffered to escape his lips, but that he preserved 
throughout his patience and equanimity, following the example 
of his Divine Master, who “when He suffered threatened not; 
but delivered Himself to him that judged unjustly.” 

By this time the news of what was going on, had somehow 
got wind, and a crowd of natives poured into the house, ani- 
mated by the desire of plunder. Father Chanel, faint and 
exhausted from the pain of his wounds, and bruised by the 
repeated blows which had been dealt him with clubs and sticks, 
was seated on the ground, leaning against the bamboo hedge 
which skirted the garden, his head dropped upon his breast, 
while from time to time he wiped the blood which flowed from 
the wound on his temple. At this conjuncture, one of the 
natives who was sincerely devoted to him, happened to be 
passing, and deeply shocked to see the deplorable state to 
which his friend was reduced, went up to him, and uttered some 
expressions of sympathy and concern. The holy martyr turned 
his eyes upon him with a look of grateful affection, and said: 
“Do not grieve for me, death will be my greatest gain.” The 
kind-hearted native, however, implored him to try and escape, 
and endeavoured to lift him up and carry him away. “Leave 
me here,” rejoined the dying man in feeble accents, “death 
is for me the chief good.” These were his last words, for in 
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a moment more Musumusu rushed out of the house, and 
seeing that his victim still breathed, he exclaimed, “Will no 
one come and put an end to the priest?” Then, as no hand 
was raised to obey the hideous behest, in a paroxysm of 
hellish fury he lifted the hatchet he was carrying, and cleft the 
martyr’s skull, dealing the fatal blow with such force that the 
instrument became fixed in the wound, and could with difficulty 
be withdrawn. Father Chanel turned over, with his face to the 
ground, drew a deep sigh, and rendered his pure soul into the 
hands of his Creator. 

Scarcely had he breathed his last, when the sky, hitherto 
bright and unclouded, became suddenly overcast, and a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder, resembling a discharge of artillery, seemed 
to rend the very air, the masses of clouds dispersing immediately 
afterwards, as quickly as they had gathered together. The 
darkness and the fearful crash, struck such awe and terror into 
the hearts of the murderers, that they fled precipitately from the 
scene of their crime, and concealed themselves in a thicket. 
Meanwhile some kind-hearted woman washed the blood-stained 
and disfigured corpse of the holy martyr, anointed it with 
cocoa-nut oil, and wrapped it in several pieces of native cloth, 
enclosing it finally in a mat, which the wife of the King con- 
tributed for this purpose. Later in the day it was laid in a grave 
dug by Niuliki himself, with the assistance of Musumusu, the 
principal assassin. 

Already a re-action had begun to set in, and grief and 
remorse were fast gaining the ascendancy, even in those breasts 
where cruel hatred and blind fury had held sway before. The 
impression produced by the darkness and thunder was, moreover, 
deepened and intensified by the sudden death of the King’s 
brother, who had originally suggested the crime, besides doing 
everything in his power to bring it about. The monarch himself 
was attacked by a horrible and mysterious malady, and rapidly 
wasted away, until he presented the appearance of a living 
skeleton, whilst the excruciating tortures he endured, and the 
manner in which mortification having set in, his body became 
actually decomposed before his death, all contributed to make 
the natives feel that the power of God was being exerted to 
punish those who had dared to lay sacrilegious hands upon His 
anointed. Hence it came to pass that the catechumens, far from 
being persecuted, or even interfered with in any way, enjoyed 
greater freedom than ever, and were able to speak openly of 
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their religion, and instruct their fellow-countrymen, so that when 
in January of the following year, 1842, the schooner belonging 
to the mission, accompanied by a French sloop-of-war, anchored 
off Futuna, almost the entire population was ready to declare 
itself Christian. 

The news of Father Chanel’s martyrdom having reached 
Mgr. Pompallier, the latter deemed it his duty to repair at once 
to Futuna with two or three of his priests, the escort of the 
ship-of-war being a necessary measure of safety and precaution. 
At the sight of the vessels, the natives gave themselves up for 
lost, imagining that a prompt and sure revenge was now about 
to be taken for the murder which had been committed in their 
midst, and that they would all be massacred. It was long 
before they could be persuaded to the contrary, or induced to 
hold any intercourse with the Europeans, but at last they were 
made to understand that their crime would be forgiven, and that 
the intentions of their visitors were entirely pacific in their 
regard. The Bishop landed, and said Mass on the spot where 
the martyrdom had taken place. At the earnest request of the 
inhabitants, he re-established the mission, taking away with 
him, when he quitted the island, the sacred remains of its 
apostle, which had been disinterred and embalmed. They 
found a final resting-place in the mother-house of the Marists 
at Lyons. 

Seldom, if ever, throughout the annals of the Church’s 
history, has the well-known saying, Sauguzs Martyrum semen 
Christianorum, been fulfilled in a manner at once so rapid, so 
signal, and so complete, as in the case of Futuna.’ Efficacious, 
indeed were the prayers of the venerable martyr, for within the 
space of three or four years after his death, the whole island 
became Christian. To relate in detail the history of its con- 
version would be alien to the purpose of the present article ; 
but we cannot pass over in silence the most remarkable of all 
these triumphs of grace, namely, the total change wrought in 
Musumusu, whose ruthless hand, it will be remembered, dealt 
the death blow. He had long been conscious of the enormity 
of his crime, and had appeared truly penitent, before he could 

1 It may here be added that Wallis (Uvea) and Futuna have remained true to the 
€atholic faith. Baron Hiibner, writing in 1884, states that amongst all the islands 
ef the Pacific, they are almost the only ones in which the native population is not 
rapidly dying out. The reader will remember this fact having been pointed out in 


the article on Baron Hiibner’s travels Zhrough the British Empire, in the MONTH 
for June (p. 201). 
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determine to ask for baptism and make a formal confession. 
He took the name of Maurice, and led an edifying life for about 
two years, at the end of which period he was attacked by the 
same loathsome and repulsive disease which had ended the life 
of Niuliki. For nearly nine months he lingered, amid sufferings 
too dreadful to describe, his condition being regarded by his 
wife, in common with all his fellow-countrymen, as the just 
punishment of his sacrilegious act. He himself humbly 
acquiesced in this view of the case, the sentiments he expressed 
being uniformly and consistently those of a sincere penitent and 
fervent Christian. His patience was marvellous, and never, 
amid the acutest paroxysms of pain, did he utter a single 
expression of complaint. He preserved his consciousness to 
the last, and showed no fear at the approach of death, expressing 
rather a wish to depart and go, as he said, to his true country. 

Too numerous to be mentioned here are the miracles 
wrought, both at Futuna and in France, through the inter- 
cession of the blessed martyr whose life we have briefly recorded. 
They strikingly attest his sanctity and prove the efficacy of his 
intercession with God. May we not therefore hope to see his 
name ere long added to the magnificent list of those canonized 
saints who are the glory of the holy Church throughout all the 
world, who aid us by their prayers, encourage us by their 
example, and cheer us by the sight of the rewards they have 
received. 

Quz vox, quz potest lingua retexere 
Que tu Martyribus munera przeparas ? 


Rubri nam fluido sanguine fulgidis 
Cingunt tempora laureis. 


A. M. CLARKE, 




































Cameos. 


BY A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 


3. “ Epyns mdovtodorns.” 


Mercury with the stolen purse. 
Museo Borbonico, tom. 6, tavola ii. 


or in the forum of old Rome, I do not stop to ask ; the plunder 
of the modern pickpocket vanishes with Mercurial swiftness ; 
of that there can be no question: thrift he knows not, economy 
he disdains. 

This is the obvious meaning of Zhe Winged Hermes ; the 
“Herald Mercury” is the Shakespearian version of it. The 
wings on his caduceus, the wings on his petasus, and those on 
his buskins, denote this truth. 

But “Jessy Macpherson” never thought of shat, until she 
got six months with hard labour, after having twice received 
“six weeks” in the same year. Then she remembered that the 
oracle, ze. old Canidia, a fortune-teller, in Bayham Street, 
Camden Town, just by the Mother Red Cap, had given her 
fair warning : 

“Jessy Macpherson: burn this white whisker of a black cat, 
this pinch of colchicum and of rue, in the fire: and say the 
tenth Commandment backwards! And now, I tell you, you 
will be lucky this year, if you avoid ‘cards,’ ‘keys,’ and 


,»”? 


WHETHER Mercury helped the thief, in the agora of Athens, 


*‘coronets. 
Verba horrendi carminis !\—(which cost sixpence). 
As she came in, numbered 333, she began a long story, and 
as she threatened to make it prolix, I at once compress it, and 
only give the first words of the interview. 


“Oh, Father, here I am, you see, for the third time in twelve 
months: I am dead out of luck, that’s what I am, this year! 


1 “Lex horrendi carminis erat” (Livy). 
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A bad Lord Mayor’s Day, a worse University Boat Race, but 
this Derby Day has fairly beaten me.” 

“Well, what ailed the Lord Mayor's Day ?” 

“Oh, sir! The ninth of November was ‘sunshiny.’ What 
can a poor girl do when there is no fog? Lord Mayor’s Day 
without a fog is a mistake. Why,I generally get enough out 
of ladies’ outside pockets, ‘to carry me on’ to the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race, in March. But I only got a silver card- 
case, this time, as it lay handy on a carriage-seat. It glittered ; 
and the policeman was down on me in a minute. Six weeks 
for that ; and it was ‘cards,’ just as Mother Red Cap said it 
would be.” 


Now, after this first incarceration, Jessy started from Tothill 
Fields in the exultation of being once more a free woman, and 
sat down to think, upon the steps of the Albert Memorial, 
Kensington, or, as she expressed it, “on the steps of the golden 
image that Queen Victoria set up to her man” (szc.). Thence 
she tramped it, with cocoanuts and “ Aunt Sally’s,” to Windsor, 
through Hounslow, Staines, and Egham; intending there to 
await that Panhellenic festival of the “ Dark and Light Blue.” 

How it fared with her, in her lodging, near the Brocas at 
Eton, and at the boat race, was seen when she came in for her 
subsequent “ six weeks :” 

“ Passing over the bridge at the bottom of the High Street, 
Eton, I saw a lady, who keeps one of the dame’s houses, sitting 
at a Davenport desk, with drawers down the side of it. The 
sun shone brightly upon her. She was doing her accounts, for, 
as she ticketed her bills, she strung them on a file which hung 
quite handy. Then she put her odd cash into a ‘ portmonnaie,’ 
put that into the top drawer, locked it, but did not take out the 
keys ! 

“The keys shone and shook in the sunlight, and gave me 
an idea. 

“T entertained that idea, and made up my mind. 

“T saw my lady come out; she called at the butcher’s, then 
at Leighton’s, and then she continued her walk up the ‘Hundred 
Steps’ to the ‘ Slopes.’ 

“«Now just you stay for ten minutes, my lady, on them 
slopes, said I; and to get back to the villa, by Eton Bridge, 
open the door, turn the keys of the Davenport, and put the 
purse into my bosom, was done as neatly as a pantomime trick ; 
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only the housemaid up at the bedroom window heard me on the 
gravel path. 

“<* Any hareskins, miss ?’ said I. 

“* No, we don’t keep them, said she; and with that, I made 
for the Long Walk, and never stopped until I sat down, out of 
breath, on the little bridge near the Model Farm. 

“There I opened my ‘portmonnaie. There were two 
cheques for thirty pounds, two ten-pound notes, and 412 Ios. 
in gold and silver.” 

Now, reader, pause, if you please, as I did. Herein you may 
see the usual course of a temptation: Suggestio—delectatio— 
consensus. 

Now just realize the scene: A little bridge spans the brook 
between the Model Farm and the Wheatsheaf, you will notice 
it when you go to Beaumont, at the next Academy day. Under 
this bridge Jessie crept, found a loose brick overhead, and 
deposited the purse and all the money except the silver, as 
in a safe bank, known only to herself. At Putney races she 
stole a silk umbrella, and was back again in prison by the Ist 
of April. 

She did her term of imprisonment joyously, for had she not 
a “nest-egg” awaiting her in the bank ? 

Poor deluded woman! When she got to the bridge in June, 
she found that the water had got through the arch of the 
bridge, and, as she expressed it, “the two cheques, the two 
notes—£80—were turned into putty!” With the residuum of 
#12, she got to Ascott Heath; but her nimble and lissom 
fingers were soon at work ; for a policeman thus addressed her: 

“So, Miss Macpherson, you have been raised to the peerage, 
have you? What is that fine lace pocket-handkerchief which 
hangs out of your apron, with strawberry leaves, and a crown on 
the corner? ‘V.V.’ Why that belongs to Lady Vane Veriker, 
whose carriage stands there. You come along o’ me!” &c. 
Tableau. 


“ And thus you see, Father, that if it had not been for that 
‘card case,’ ‘that bunch of keys,’ and ‘that coronet,’ I should not 
have had to visit you three times in twelve months. But the 
old witch in Bayham Street warned me, and it has all come 
true ! 


“I’m dead out of luck! That’s what I am!” 
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“Now,” said I, “you do not wish me to believe all that stuff? 
You have invented that story of the witch, and have fitted it on 
to your three misdeeds. Nay! don't tell me! Mever prophecy 
unless you know, says a shrewd American writer. You knew 
about those ‘keys and coronets,’ and because you saw that old 
woman in this house, and in it for three months for fortune- 
telling, as she is at this present moment, your imagination 
fastened it on her. I must say that I am very sorry for that 
poor lady at Eton ; but as for you— 


A fool and his money are soon parted, 


and you have found that it slips out of your fingers like quick- 
silver, otherwise called ‘Mercury.’ ” 





4. “CANIDIA,” OR “CHRISTIE THE SPAE-WIFE.” 


“Belinda Whitfield” was only the assumed name of the 
“Witch of Camden Town, N.W.” 

This dealer in spells, incantations and philtres of a maleficent 
character, came from Dumbarton, and was well known in Black- 
Boy-Wynd, High Street, Glasgow. But in that unfragrant alley 
they called her “Christina the Spae-Wife,” or “Spae Christie” 
more familiarly. 

This “incantatory imposter” has since 1875 been “had up” 
again at Wolverhampton, where she called on the wife of a poor 
tradesman, and, after shuffling the cards, told her that “her 
greatest enemy was her mother-in-law.” The tradesman’s wife 
found this startling revelation to tally with a preconceived 
opinion of her own ; and at once entered into negotiations with 
Belinda, who for the small sum of half-a-crown, undertook to 
have the mother-in-law “paralyzed.” 

“You must procure a lock of your husband’s hair and some 
dragon’s blood ; and must steal a small quantity of flour from 
the bakers, and come again.” 

But her first essay of this charm happened in ’75. At the 
time I knew her, she had found that the breezes of the Clyde 
were not so salubrious as those of the Thames, so from Glasgow 
to Leith, from Leith to Newcastle, she got to London, where 
the police of Judd Street knew her as Belinda Whitfield. 
Supposing her to be a Methodist from Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
in Tottenham Court Road, &c., I very naturally asked her, 
‘Why she had put her name down as a Catholic?” 
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“Because I am one. I'll never deny my faith.” 

“But your faith doesn’t allow you to break the first of 
God’s Commandments in the outrageous way that the charge- 
sheet informs me that you are doing? Why, the morning 
papers are full of a horrid deed done at your suggestion. A 
person has poisoned her mother-in-law because you told her 
‘her fortune,’ and warned her against that poor woman.” 

“That I never did, I only made her turn the key, and she 
interpreted the text, Szt still my daughter, for herself; and 
according to her own views.” 

“ Belinda Whitfield, all those practices are against faith, and 
you break the First Commandment by them.” 

“Faith! who says anything against my faith! I have got 
enough faith to fill a mustard pot (szc), and I know my com- 
mandments as well as your Reverence. 

“But the First Commandment forbids ‘charms, spells, and 
such like fooleries’ and forbids people to inquire after things 
to come, by fortune tellers.” 

“I know it does, and Father Garside said the very same 
thing ; and I tell you what I answered to him.” 

“Well?” 

“I say that the Commandment does not forbid me ¢o ¢ell 
fortunes, It forbids girls and others to inquire of me. That is 
their look out. If they are such fools as to come asking me and 
inquiring, why the Scripture says: Answer a fool according to 
her folly, that is all I do. I earn as honest a penny as any 
lawyer does who is asked for advice in Lincoln’s Inn.” 

“Oh! indeed? Then I can tell you, that the only person to 
give you the meaning of the Commandment, is Sir William 
Bodkin, the Marylebone magistrate, and he always makes 
‘fortune telling’ to be a matter for ‘six weeks’ and I agree with 
him. It is my duty to prevent fortune telling in this prison, 
however, and I understand you have been doing this thing ?” 

“Well! Florence Smith as stole the linen from Eagle House 
asked me to show her how to turn the key, nay, she promised 
me two pints of fourpenny ale for doing so, for she wanted to 
find out how long she would be in prison. It consoles them 
when under remand. Poor fools! I told her to open the Bible 
at the Book of Ruth, chap. i. 12, ‘ Zurn again Ruth, put the 
door-key with its wards on that text, leaving the handle of the 
key upwards ; then close the Bible, and bind it tight round with 
1 Ruth iii. 18, 
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your garter; and hold the key and book between the forefingers 
of your two hands, thus , 

“ Stop,” said I, “take that Bible and that piece of string and 
show me. ‘The garter-business’ is not absolutely required, is it ? 
At least, I hope not?” 

“No,” said Belinda, entering into the fun, “the string must 
do this time.” 

She opened Ruth, fastened the key flat upon the right verse ; 
poised the Bible between her two flabby fingers and began this 
Incantation Scene: 





Turn again Ruth and tell it to me, 
Shall it be “six months” or shall it be “ three,” 
For that shift ? 
Old Mother Howe,’ she gave me a lift, 
The devil take she : 
Turn again Ruth 
And deftly tell me !! 


Verba horrendi carminis. The Book turned three times. 
“Now go to your cell and remember what I as a Scot tell 
you : 
He who sups with the devil should have a lang spoon. 


He will know you, whether you call yourself ‘Spae Christie’ or 
‘Belinda Whitfield.’ Take this rosary, say it every night, and 
come to confession on Saturday next. There is a hell-broth in 
your cauldron.” 

“TI will your Reverence, and will you say the Holy Mass for 
the soul of Father Garside ?” 

“Yes! He was a great friend of mine.” 

You see our Canidia was not a// bad, look at her gratitude 
to her old confessor. 

I. G. 


2 Mrs. Howe was Senior Warder and identifier in the police courts. 
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CHAPTER Lx. 


OLD Pitmore, informed of all that concerned him to know about 
the marriage of Lady Maud, smiled fatly, decreed a triumph to 
himself in respect of having nearly done irreparable mischief, 
read with heavy unction the first leader in the 77mes, gave his 
own opinion of the same by incorrect repetition of passages, 
and having mounted the small cart-horse at half-past eleven 
o'clock, rode forth rejoicing in his identity. The half-betrothed, 
now wholly engaged, was then with him at Pitacres, and hearing 
the news, rejoiced in the identity of Lady Edith. Lady Led- 
chester was trying all she knew to find and insure for the 
Stranger some profession that would not involve the necessity of 
wearing a wig. 

About the same time Lord and Lady de Freville were 
setting out for Raven’s Combe, and Father Merivale stood by. 

“ Then,” said Lady de Freville, “I may tell him that you will 
come this afternoon. You had better send back your pony- 
carriage and return with us to-morrow.” 

“ But will there be room ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Iam going without a maid. She has such a bad 
cold that I have left her at home to be nursed. This carriage 
holds three inside quite well.” 

As she spoke a Scotch deerhound who had followed them 
out, bounded into the carriage, and curled himself up at her 
feet. 

“ What can we do,” she said, “ with this dear dog, who insists 
on getting in? How very odd! I never knew him do so 
before.” 

Lord de Freville patted him and said nothing. The dog 
had been his brother’s favourite, and was found in the chapel 
after his death, whining beside the catafalque. 

“ He is a privileged animal,” said Father Merivale. 
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“That he is,’ answered Lady de Freville. “ But people 
dislike one’s bringing a great dog into their houses, and we can’t 
have him put out of the house for any one.” 

She tried to coax him out, but he only wagged his tail and 
looked up appealingly. 

“Let him go,” said Father Merivale. “I wouldn’t thwart 
the instinct of that dog, if I were you. He may be of use in 
some way. Colonel Claverock won’t mind. I can answer for 
that.” 

The carriage drove off and the dog looked as fully satisfied 
as ofd Pitmore did at the same time in the north of England. 
The chief observable difference was the objectiveness of the dog 
and the subjectiveness of old Pitmore. Yet old Pitmore was in 
an amiable mood then, and after all, he had done good without 
offending Professor Huxley by the priggishness of a formal 
intention, but contrariwise giving proof of “the most beautiful 
character to which humanity can attain, that of the man who 
does good without thinking about it;” for if he had acted 
differently, so would Crayston and the Stranger, and the expla- 
nation would not have been, but the disinheritance would. And 
then, what could the Stranger have done, or Lady Maud, or 
Lady Ledchester? No doubt old Pitmore had intued the diffi- 
culty unawares, for he did the right thing after all, which indeed 
was not easy to find; and yet no one could accuse him of 
thinking about it. He was quite satisfied, too, with himself— 
which proved that he had a good conscience—and he came home 
with a good appetite for luncheon, while Lord and Lady de 
Freville and the deerhound were arriving at Raven’s Combe. 

Colonel Claverock had expected them rather later, and he 
was not in. Lady de Freville thought she might as well see 
where her room was, and try to leave the deerhound there. Up 
they went, followed by the dog. When they were near the door 
they heard a voice inside, apparently giving directions to a 
housemaid. 

“T know that voice,” remarked Lord de Freville to himself. 
“It seems to me that I now see the reason of something.” 

They went in and saw a stout figure disappear quickly 
through the further door that led to the chapel. The dog 
bristled up, followed the figure to the door, and sniffed 
carefully. 

“That woman is disguised,” said Lord de Freville to his 
wife, as soon as the Swiss who showed the way had gone down- 
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stairs. “I know her voice, and her eyes too, in spite of those 
enormous curls and the stuffed-out body. She is our old friend, 
‘the woman of the middling countenance.’ I must let Colonel 
Claverock know who he has got in his house. It may account 
for a great deal.” 

“Mind she doesn’t overhear you,” said Lady de Freville, 
crossing the room quickly and trying to open the door. It was 
locked from the outside, but the dog continued to sniff. Mrs. 
Hopkins was listening on that other side, and so absorbed in 
the contemplation of consequences, that she hardly moved when 
the door was tried. 

“If you are listening there,” said Lord de Freville, “ under- 
stand that I know who you are.” 

“ Hush,” whispered his wife. “She is a dangerous woman.” 

“ Let us remember when we go home,” said he, “to send for 
Mrs. Coleman. I believe there is something in the involved 
description she wrote: only we can’t make it out.” 

“ Hush!” said Lady de Freville, dragging him away, “I.am 
sure she zs there.” 

“Yes, I am here,” said Mrs. Hopkins mutely to herself. 
“Better for you if I were in some other place. You have 
triumphed once, twice. You shall not this third time. Why did 
you come to-day? In one month I should not be here.” 

But she was Giannina then, and the words were thought in 
her native language. “It would have been better for you,” she 
repeated in thought. “Why did you come here before your 
time, when I had been so careful to avoid you ?” 

She sprang up from the narrow space at the foot of the stair- 
case, where she had crouched like a wild animal in terror, and 
with cat-like movements mounted the stairs, three steps at a time, 
to the top. There she leant against the door, trembling till it 
shook. Her eyes rolled from side to side, staring as if they saw 
some horrible object. “It is not my fault,” she muttered. “I 
am desperate. They have made me so.” And then she ran 
along the passages, going by the nearest available way out of 
the house, to look for Colonel Claverock. She found him coming 
in, and said : 

“Qh, sir, my poor old mother is in London, and she dies 
now. She is come there one week ago, and they have wrote 
that I must go. If not, they have said she shall be dead. Will 
you permit me to go? It is the company in the house that 
pains me; but all is in good order, and you shall find nothing 
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wanting. If I could go this morning, there should be the 


” 





express 
“Yes, yes,” he answered ; “of course, by all means. Order 


the spring cart.” And in he went, wishing that she would never 
come back. 

In the library he found Lord and Lady de Freville. He apolo- 
gized for having been absent. “ Your kindness,” he added, “in 
coming early, was more than I expected, even from you, and 
therefore I was not prepared for it. I am very sorry that Father 
Merivale was not able to come. I hope he will another time.” 

“He is coming in the afternoon,” said Lady de Freville. 
“ He was too busy to come with us. We were so glad to get a 
little more time here, for we are obliged to be at home to-morrow 
afternoon ; and, indeed, it was very fortunate in another way, for 
it was the means of discovering what may be of use to you. But 
the discovery was not mine. I had never seen her.” 

“ Her,” thought Colonel Claverock. “How came he to know 

her?” 
“Tt was upstairs, just now,” said Lord de Freville. “I heard 
a voice that I have reasons for remembering, and I recognized 
the face, though she was disguised. I think it may explain 
what has troubled you so much.” 

“Do you mean a woman with grey corkscrew curls ?” 

“Yes! but the whole get-up is a sham.” 

“It is. I know it but too well, and I suspect—but what do 
you know about her?” 

“Well, the whole story is a long one. She is a strange 
creature, and must have a strange history. There is something 
interesting about her, in spite of her being so bad. First of all 
then——” 

“Luncheon is on the table,” said the Swiss butler, opening 
the door and disappearing behind it. Colonel Claverock stood 
still, and seemed anxious to hear something without delay. 

“ One thing,” said Lord de Freville, “ was, that about two years 
ago, she tried to get money out of my brother, and out of me, 
too, by offering to give information about a preperty.” 

“T can tell you more in that way,” said Colonel Claverock, 
moving on. “I have strange things to tell you after luncheon.” 

They went into the dining-room then, and spoke of other 
things ; but Mrs. Hopkins was the burden of their thoughts, and 
a heavy burden she was. 

In the meanwhile the said Mrs. Hopkins had gone to her 
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room, taken her papers and money out of her box, and put them, 
with the key of her box, after relocking it, into her black bag. 
She then descended the small, unused staircase, that led from the 
chapel into the garden. By this staircase the Catholic villagers 
had been wont to come, to hear Mass, in the days of Sir Leofric 
Dytchley. She examined the rusty key, locked the door softly, 
putting the key in her pocket, went up to the chapel, and thence 
to her own room. Then she took up her bag and umbrella, 
looked round sharply to see that she had forgotten nothing, and 
hurried down stairs. There she gave parting instructions, and 
lamented the imaginary illness of her mother, for the information 
of the servants. 

The stuffed figure, corkscrew curls, and black bag, were soon 
afterwards disposed with becoming gravity in a light cart, and 
on their way to Wereford, where they arrived in time for a 
London train at a quarter to three. 

The cart went back, and Mrs. Hopkins went on, but not to 
London. She took a return ticket to Lyneham, left that station 
on foot, carrying her bag, and walked into the town, where, 
at a slop-shop in a bye-street, she made the following purchases : 
A loose great coat, a chimney-pot hat, a shirt collar, a coloured 
scarf, a pair of trousers, and a pair of stout boots. At another 
shop she bought a stout stick, and walked on towards Marlton. 
About half-way she turned across the fields, looking about her, 
till, at the end of the second field, she peeped over a stile and 
saw a hovel in a corner of the meadow beyond. On she went, 
and in, and straightway wished that she were out ; for a large 
bull occupied the space wherein she had intended to change her 
attire. There was a gate close by, and she might have retreated 
there safely before the bull had stimulated himself up to the 
aggressive point ; but no other hovel was near, time pressed, and 
it was dangerous either to proceed in the character of Mrs. 
Hopkins or go back without seeing Giacomo. She saw a 
manger with a low hayrack above, scrambled into the manger, 
left the bag in it, and climbed into the hayrack. Then in 
desperation, she pulled off her wig, shook the curls violently, and 
sent forth an unearthly screech. The bull stared in amazement, 
as if he were saying—“I dare all that bull can dare,” roared 
once, by way of protest, and scampered off, with his tail in the 
air. It was well for her that he made up his mind promptly, for 
just as he bolted through the opening, the hayrack, being an old 
one, and not constructed for the purpose to which it was then 
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applied, gave way witha loud crash, and Mrs. Hopkins rolled over 
on her back into a heap of unclean straw. She was not hurt, but 
heavily shaken. She rose up trembling, looked out for the bull, 
which was now half across the meadow, and opened her bag 
nervously. Superstition, which often stirs the conscience where 
faith has been rejected, aroused a sudden fear that her luck had 
begun to desert her. She hesitated, felt a pang, akin to self- 
reproach, and almost decided on risking nomore. “Why not go 
up to London,” she thought, “as Colonel Claverock expected her 
to do, and make an excuse for not returning to Raven’s Combe ? 
The imaginary mother would do for that purpose, and then she 
could write to Giacomo that she was in possession of six hundred 
pounds, and fifty pounds a year. Would he not come for the 
money? Would he think it enough?” 

“ But he shall not come for that,” she said ; and a fierce light 
flashed in her eyes. “If he will not come for love of what I 
was, he shall come for fear of what Iam. Fear shall bring him.” 

She tore off her bonnet and the padded petticoat, which she 
rolled up in a tight parcel, pinned up her black-silk gown, put 
on the trousers over it, then the boots, hat, and great coat, and 
opened the black bag. In it were a man’s wig, a false beard, a 
towel, and a box containing some kind of cosmetic. She dipped 
the towel in the cosmetic, rubbed her face with it, till every trace 
of the supposed Mrs. Hopkins had disappeared, put on the wig 
and beard, tucked the parcel under her arm, caught up the bag, 
and grasping the stick and umbrella, looked sharply out from 
the entrance, to see if any one were passing near. There was no 
one within sight ; but then, where was the bull? Could there 
be a gap in the hedge between that meadow and the next field, 
so that her retreat would be cut off either way? Superstition, 
or perhaps a warning remembrance of the faith which cannot be 
quite forgotten, increased her terror ; and the panic was so over- 
powering, that her limbs were as if paralyzed until, after a 
minute or two, she turned her head towards the gate, and saw 
the great staring eyes of the bull within a yard of where she 
stood. The immediate danger, if danger there was (for the bull 
showed no signs of bullish playfulness), called for immediate 
action. She rushed between him and the hovel, threw her 
bag and bundle over the gate, herself after them, and began to 
run. This, however, was not so easy ; for indeed it was a turnip 
field, and the turnips were so high and thick, that she, not being 
in the habit of walking among turnips, found herself much 
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embarrassed. The boots were too large, and at every half-dozen 
steps alternately threw her down or nearly came off, while the 
great coat, soaked and cold, was twisting itself round the wetted 
trousers like an ill-fitting plaster. When she had stumbled and 
tumbled and grumbled through the luxuriant root crop, without 
making much way, she stopped and reconnoitred. The road 
was not visible, but a gate on the left was, and it led into a 
stubble. She ploughed her way up to it slowly, followed the 
line of the hedge, found a gap at the end, and crept through it 
into another turnip field. The road was on the left somewhere, 
and on she went by the side of the ditch, till a bank, a newly-set 
hedge, and a ditch newly-cleaned, fenced off a meadow, in which 
five calves and a cart-colt were grazing. She crawled up the 
bank, scrambled over the hedge, which luckily was low, jumped 
into the ditch, clambered out, crossed the meadow, and at last 
found herself back in the road. Onward she went again, with 
fresh vigour, renewing the resolution that fear had suspended. 

“Yes, he shall come,” she said to herself. “If he will not 
come for love of what I was, he shall through fear of what I am. 
I have implicated him in the forgery of the will by making him 
go to Netherwood in disguise, and he shall implicate himself 
more this evening—so much, that his life will depend on me. 
He knows what I am capable of.” 

Giacomo did know that, and was then rejoicing in the fact 
that he was going to Paris in a few days with Crayston. He 
knew that she was making money, and perhaps, would secure 
an income such as might be called comfortable ; yet, though he 
longed for the same with great fervour, having an habitual desire 
to be idle for the regeneration of society, he shrank from the 
idea of linking his life with Giannina’s. 

“And she is not so young as she was twenty years ago,” 
he thought, forgetting to ask himself whether his own age 
had stood still. “And then a 

Here his thinking was promptly suppressed, or the process 
would have unfolded the fact that he was afraid of her. He 
shrugged his shoulders, but the fact asserted itself persistently 
till, finding it as saucy as the doubts and fears felt by Crayston 
some nine weeks before, and having no work to do, nor a news- 
paper to read, he went out. He had better not have done that, 
or at least, have avoided the Lyneham Road, for he had not 
gone far when, looking up, he saw what seemed a very short but 
stout man, bushily bearded, who approached him in a dogged 
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and mysterious manner. Giacomo was not conscious of having 
offended against the secret law that punishes with daggers, nor 
had he ever heard of highway robberies in shire, but the 
place was lonely, and there was something sinister in the appear- 
ance of the strange man. He was very short, certainly, but so 
was the Old Man of the sea, who made an end of everyone 
that he met, except Sinbad the Sailor. 

The man came nearer, walked faster and looked more 
dogged. Giacomo took a penknife out of his pocket, opened 
the large blade and held it in his right hand, eyeing the stick 
however with discomfort as a weapon of longer reach. 

“What do you wish to do with that knife?” said the stout 
wayfarer, in Italian. Giacomo felt as if a feather could have 
knocked him down, but he kept his presence of mind sufficiently 
to simulate an employment for the knife by at once beginning 
to pare his nails with it. 

“T have something to tell you,” said Giannina, 

“Gia lo sapera,” said he, trying to look as if he liked the 
prospect. “But why do you come in this ignoble disguise?” 

“Tt was necessary,” said she. 

“But look at those boots, twice too big for your feet,” said 
he, “and the hat that comes over your eyes, and the buttons of 
the great-coat as large as a five-franc piece, and the beard 
hanging loose from your face! This is dangerous. The police 
in Lyneham would see that you are disguised.” 

She turned up the collar of the great-coat, and buttoned it. 

“Look now,” she said. “This keeps the beard in its place.” 

“Yes: but you are out so late.” 

“TJ shall hire a cart at the inn further on. What o'clock 
is it?” 

“ Nearly half-past five,” said he, looking at his watch. 

“ And I,” said she, “must be at Raven’s Combe this evening. 
Come with me. What I have to say is of the greatest import- 
ance, and I have no time to lose.” 

Giacomo began to plead hard—nay, he even contemplated 
running home and staying in-doors till Crayston should be ready 
to start for Paris; but the fear of what she might do in that case 
checked his legs, and he only begged, without any regard to the 
moral dignity of man. 

“You must come,” said Giannina, resolutely, “and hear what 
I have to say, and do as I tell you when you have heard it. If 
not, all that I have done there will be discovered. Then they 
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will ask how I knew the names of the servants at Netherwood, 
whose names I signed in the will, and they will find—for you 
know how lawyers examine things—they will find that you 
were the pedlar who asked so many questions about them at 
Netherwood, and i 

“Oh! oh! oh!” roared Giacomo. “What have you done? 
What will? What had you to do with a will?” 

“JT signed the names, my dear, that you told me,” said she. 
“T have the paper on which you wrote them.” 

“Where is it?” said he, perspiring profusely. 

“Be tranquil. It is at Raven’s Combe. Will you come with 
me and hear what you must do, and then do it? If not, all 
shall be known to-morrow.” 

Giacomo shuddered and began to move on, cursing in his 
heart. 

“Listen!” said Giannina, “Lord de Freville has recognized 
me, and he has told his wife, and told Colonel Claverock. And 
they are going to send for that old Mrs. Coleman, who has 
remembered me about what was done long ago. They must all 
be silenced, or we are ruined. Lord and Lady de Freville sha// 
do it for themselves, and the Colonel will then be entirely in my 
power. He must give to us——” 

“Us!” thought Giacomo, shaking all over. 

“He must give us whatever I ask,” said she; “for if he 
refuses, I shall threaten to accuse him of having done it. If 
Lord and Lady de Freville happen to die without an heir— 
and though the heir may soon be born, he zs not born yet— 
young Mr. Dytchley is by law the next heir to Netherwood 
and Freville Chase. He is extravagant and full of debts. 
Everyone knows it, and everyone knows that the Colonel tried 
to have both estates. I shall sayto him: ‘If you give me three 
hundred pounds by the year I will allow you to say that Mrs. 
Hopkins did it.’” 

“Did what?” said Giacomo, feeling as if the police were 
already after him. 

“There is no time for a long story now,” said she, walking 
fast, in spite of the large boots and the long great coat plastered 
with wet mud. “I shall leave Raven’s Combe to-night at eleven 
o'clock in a boat, and I shall return in two or three days. / 
shall not be responsible for anything that happens in my absence. 
Do you understand? But Ae will; and if he refuses me, I shall 
say to him, ‘You know what you did about Netherwood and 
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Freville Chase. Your son has these properties now, and I know 
as well as you how it happened. If you refuse to do as I ask, 
I shall say the truth everywhere. You invited them here. I 
saw Mr. Leofric examine such and such things when he thought 
no one was looking. What will happen to you then?’ I shall 
tell him that—all a guattr’ occhi—and he will be too thankful to 
have no witnesses. He must give the three hundred pounds 
a year to save himself.” 

“ But suppose he accuses you ?” said Giacomo, 

“Who would believe him?” said Giannina. “His son will 
have the properties—not I. They all think that I went to 
London to-day. I was driven in the cart to the station—to 
Wereford.” 

“Yes, but you will be seen this evening, and in a man’s dress. 
That alone would S 

“Not at all. Who is to see me? Leave me to manage that. 
I_ know what I am doing. There is a door in a part of the 
house where no one ever goes, and a staircase which is never 
used. I have the key in my pocket. I shall come in from the 
wood on the hill and afterwards go down to the sea. You must 
take this bundle and this umbrella and put them safe at the inn, 
and then you must come with me in the cart to Raven’s Combe, 
and go down the glen to the boathouse—the door is not locked 
—and wait there till I shall come, about eleven o'clock, and take 
me to Greenhaven. Then you had better go in a fly to Lyne- 
ham, get out at the station, slip away, and walk back to Marlton. 
You can easily slip into the house early in the morning, as you 
did before. You remember doing that ?” 

Giacomo remembered it very well, including the previous 
whack from the stout keeper’s ash-plant, which he was always 
trying to forget ; but the difficulty was not there. 

“Impossible!” he said, gesticulating with every feature and 
every limb. “Who would bring the boat back ?” 

“T had forgotten that,” said she. “You must bring it back 
and walk to Marlton.” 

“But I know nothing about boats,” he bellowed. “I have 
scarcely had oars in my hand! And how could I bring the boat 
back? Be seen in the glen, perhaps, by some one.” 

“Then,” said she, “you must hire a boat at Greenhaven, and 
come for me to Raven’s Combe. . . .” 

“No!” said Giacomo. “I cannot come. I will not.” 

“If not, you are lost,” said Giannina, doggedly. “I have 
warned you.” 
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“There is a coastguard on the cliff!” pleaded Giacomo: 
but he was thinking more of a possible keeper in the plantation. 
“We should be seen. You had better come to the little bay on 
the left—it is nearer to Greenhaven, too—the Lady’s Bay.” 

“TI will not go there,” she answered angrily: but there was 
terror in her voice. 

“And I will not go to Raven’s Combe,” said Giacomo. “If 
you insist on it, I shall pack up and go off to America. I swear 
that I will, this very night.” 

Giannina reflected a little, took out an almanack, in which 
the tide was mentioned, and said: “ Well!—if you are afraid, I 
will come to that little bay. But you must be there before 
eleven. Mind before eleven, and wait for me. If you fail, or if 
you are late, you are lost.” 

Giacomo protested and promised. After all, an evening 
drive and a row in a boat in the moonlight were more agreeable 
ways of passing time than acting the part of a pedlar and 
receiving a whack for his trouble. Crayston, being out, would 
not be wanting him. The re-entrance could be managed as 
before. Clearly obedience was the safer alternative, and he 
obeyed accordingly. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


COLONEL CLAVEROCK, unaware of the plot which Mrs. 
Hopkins, in the mind of Giannina and in the dress of a very 
stout man unknown, was weaving with relentless will against 
himself, his son and his guests, had passed a less unhappy half- 
day than he had known during the last five-and-twenty years. 

“You have indeed,” he said, “made a most painful subject 
pleasanter to me than a pleasant one would have been without 
you. Except when Father Merivale was here (and he came 
in a manner professionally), I never knew till now what the 
sympathy of a friend means, or rather may mean. You have 
shown it, too, after one of the greatest injuries.” 

“T hope you won't speak of that any more,” said Lady 
de Freville. “My father’s note fully accounts for your belief 
that Leofric was unjustly treated, and E 

“Suppose we examine it?” said he. “There is a rather 
strong microscope here.” 

The note was placed under the microscope, and they found 
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marks of an erasure where the letter ¢ had been turned into z, 
and an s added to make “ ¢he property” into “47s property.” 

“What a culpable idiot I have been!” he said. 

“It would have taken in any one,” said Lord de Freville, 
adding in his mind, “The blunder was at first, and a wonderful 
blunder it was for a shrewd man.” 

“How cleverly it must have been opened!” said his wife ; 
and she, too, made an interior comment. She saw with a 
woman’s intuition how he had been drawn into the snare, and 
she pitied him the more, felt the more interested in him. 

It was now past five, and they went into the glen, while 
Giannina was half-revealing her plans to Giacomo on the road 
from Lyneham to Ledchester. When it was quite dark Father 
Merivale arrived. Leofric had been absent all day and was 
going to dine out. They missed him as we miss the buzzing 
of ah expected gnat when the window is open on a summer's 
night, but especially after dinner, when Colonel Claverock said : 

“T hear that Crayston has quarrelled with the Stranger and 
cut him off. It seems odd to me that any man should do so 
who was blessed with so fine a young fellow to be interested 
about. Do you happen to know whether it is so ?” 

“Tt is,’ answered Lord de Freville. 

“On account of religion, wasn’t it?” 

“So it seems. Crayston was always telling him to think for 
himself about everything in Heaven and earth, and he did, and 
thought at last quite differently from Crayston. That was an 
unpardonable offence.” 

“Yes—to him, I suppose; and having the power to do it, 
and money (no one quite knows how much, nor where) to back 
him up, he will be credited with a sufficient reason, though he 
contradicts himself.” 

“From what I have heard of him,” said Father Merivale, “I 
doubt the contradiction. I think he might answer in this way: 
Free thought is right and sacred because the general intelligence 
of mankind is always rising towards the level of truth; but 
when a man makes use of his freedom against the general 
freedom of man, he has no right to invoke freedom in his 
defence. Won't that do?” 

Colonel Claverock looked surprised for a moment and then 
laughed. “I thought,” he said, “that I should never laugh 
again; but you have hit it off so exactly. How should you 

answer it?” 
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“In the old way,” said Father Merivale, “by denying and 
distinguishing. Freedom of thought may be understood in two 
ways. If it means freedom such as the old constitution of 
England, for instance, allows—that is, liberty guarded by law 
against the encroachment of licence—it certainly is a good 
thing, and may be called sacred, as involving the exercise of free 
will, which God has given us. If it means intellectual anarchy 
—which free-thinking means, if it means anything, and certainly 
leads to—nothing can be worse; for it loosens the foundations 
ef everything, and, sooner or later, leads to anarchy in practice. 
The other proposition is one of those clap-trap sayings which 
you can neither deny nor affirm absolutely, on account of the 
ambiguous term, freedom. If you deny it absolutely, freedom is 
put forward by your adversary in its true meaning, and you 
appear as a would-be enslaver of mankind. If you affirm it, 
it changes in the hands of your opponent, and you don’t know 
how much you have admitted. In this case it would mean, of 
course, that, by becoming a Catholic, the Stranger had renounced 
his freedom of thought, and bound himself to enslave other 
people’s thinking as much as he could; and we can’t say 
whether he did so or not, unless we agree as to what mental 
freedom is. The opponent would take his own idea of it, and 
we should be exactly where we started from; for his argument 
hangs on that. If it means a moral right of thinking and 
teaching whatever may come into one’s head, without any law 
er fixed foundations, or any check except the moral: authority 
of public opinion—which, by-the-bye, varies at different times 
and in different countries, and after all, only represents individual 
opinion multiplied—and if that meaning is the proper meaning, 
and if mental freedom, understood in that sense, is true freedom, 
there is nothing more to be said. The Stranger would stand 
convicted, on his own admission, of wishing to barter the two 
noblest faculties that we have, intellect and will; and since the 
essence of such freedom is to have no restraint, it follows that 
social anarchy, being its logical conclusion in practice, is the 
highest outcome of social progress. Nobody would dislike the 
consequences more than Mr. Crayston, or be less prepared to 
bear it. Such people (and they are very numerous, perhaps the 
majority of those who profess the doctrine) would do well to 
stop and think a little before they talk so glibly about free- 
thought without knowing what freedom is.” 

“T am afraid that I have been one of them,” said Colonel 
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Claverock ; “that is, to a certain extent, which had no certainty 
in it. One might as well make a sea-wall of sand. I can see 
so far, but the rest is in a fog. What would you say next?” 

“T should ask a few questions, I think. For instance: what 
right have you to affirm dogmatically that anything is true, when 
your own doctrine implies that free-thought may some day show 
it to be untrue? If so—and you must suppose it possible, or 
you would limit thought, contrary to the principle you start from 
—what is the value of a principle that might be annihilated by 
its own working? Thirdly: if thought should happen to ignore 
dangtr-signals and push on with the practical logic of the 
million, how would you like it? And if you don’t like it, 
hadn't you better think twice before you preach the principle ? 
That, of course, would be a strong appeal in itself to all except 
socialists and nihilists, and the only appeal to a great many 
more; but how many of those would take the impression ? 
Most people don’t realize disagreeable consequences of what 
they like till they see them (so to speak) at the door. If they 
did, the number of bankruptcies and unhappy marriages and 
accidents of all sorts wouldn’t be what it is.” 

“How should you deal with any one who might be able to 
see further?” said Colonel Claverock. 

“That would depend on what his objection was. I should 
begin by trying to make him arrive at a more or less reasonable 
conclusion about the nature of true freedom. And if he had 
any religion in him, any belief in God as Infinitely Perfect, I 
should point out that Infinite Perfection absolutely forbids and 
makes impossible whatever would be in contradiction to Itself, 
and therefore that God, being infinitely perfect in all possible 
perfection, and omnipotent according to His essentially infinite 
perfection, is yet Himself bound by the law of this perfection, 
and cannot possibly fall short of it. Now, comparing, so far as 
we can, the finite with the Infinite, isn’t there an evident analogy 
between this and our own free will, morally subject, in an infinitely 
lower degree, to the same eternal and unchangeable law? In 
God this law of perfection is of His essence, of that by which 
He is what He is; and therefore the idea of His breaking it 
would involve a contradiction. We should have to imagine Him 
as being and not being what He is. But we, who are contingent 
and. composite beings, with a will distinct from our essence, 
receive that will from Him, and may do wrong if we choose. 
He is bound by the law of His own Infinite Perfection. We 
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according to the measure of our weakness, are morally bound 
in conscience by His Law given to us.” 

“This is very beautiful,” said Colonel Claverock,.in a low 
voice. 

Father Merivale went on to say : 

“No sane person, believing in God, would affirm that God is 
ot free. In fact, the word is so absurdly inadequate, that one 
could only use-it under protest. Yet, even His omnipotence pre- 
supposes His own eternal and necessary law; and this fact is 
the key to the question. He gives to us a relatively omnipotent 
will—the power of choosing or rejecting whatever comes before 
it—and guards the gift by a law of Infinite Perfection, which 
requires us to avoid, or at least endeavour to avoid, falling short 
of ourselves. This clearly excludes freethinking, which makes 
itself the measure of all things.” 

“Tt does, indeed,” said Colonel Claverock. It never struck 
me before.” 

“But,” said Father Merivale, “we haven’t come yet to 
anything practical. Freethinkers themselves, when they are 
not anarchists as well, or of some other extreme opinion, make 
exceptions to their own rule and measure, even in the speculative 
order. They wouldn't, for instance, allow a moral right of 
advocating cannibalism, nor the domestic habits of the Turks, 
nor compulsory euthanasia; so that most of them would admit 
some sort of moral restriction even to theory. But then they 
might answer me in this way: ‘Well, I agree with you so far: 
but your law is different from mine. Show me that yours is 
right, and I will be convinced.’ And then we should be ata 
dead-lock. The ground would be shifted, and I should have to 
begin again, perhaps at the Book of Genesis, and get into 
biblical criticism. And when we had got out of that (if we did 
at all) he would say, perhaps, that he would be a Catholic if he 
could believe in any Church.” 

“T have heard that often,” said Colonel Claverock, “and said 
it myself. How should you deal with it?” 

“In that case,” answered Father Merivale, “I should have to 
show that, if there is an intelligent Supreme Being, Infinitely 
Perfect, who requires us to follow His Law, there must be an 
intelligible Church to tell us what He does require from us, 
inasmuch as the Scriptures can neither guarantee themselves, 
nor explain all that needs to be known.” 

“T have always felt that,” said Colonel Claverock. “How 
would you go on?” 
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“When,” said Father Merivale, “being driven to be definite, 
I had nailed him to the words and context and only possible 
meaning of our Lord’s promise to St. Peter and the Apostles, 
promises which clearly would be falsified if they ended with 
their lives, but have a visible realization to which prophecy 
points plainly—he would perhaps fall back on some point of 
doctrine, or talk sentimentality about Canossa, or perhaps begin 
again to niggle at the Canon of Scripture. Argument may 
indeed show the way, and often does; but there are two things 
wanted besides.” 

There was a silence of some minutes. No one spoke. 
Colonel Claverock sat with his eyes fixed on the table, twisting 
a grape-stalk in pieces. At last he said in a low voice, but not 
looking up, “ What are they ?” 

“The grace of God and correspondence with it,” answered 
Father Merivale. “The one is as indispensable as the other, 
for God cannot contradict Himself by compelling the will that 
He has made free.” 

There was a long pause. Colonel Claverock was about to 
answer when the Swiss butler came into the room and told him 
in a low voice, that one of the housemaids had seen from an 
upper window, a man, short and stout, run down the wooded 
bank on the left of the house and creep back again. 

“What of that?” was the unexpected reply. “Somebody 
who has missed his way.” 

The Swiss thought otherwise, but failing to persuade, he 
slowly retired. 

“T should like to ask you one more thing,” said Colonel 
Claverock to Father Merivale after a few minutes’ silence. 
“There can be no doubt that freethinking might lead to the 
worst abuses, in theory and in practice ; but do you think it will, 
to any great extent, in England? There are signs of it 
certainly ; but the English, at least, as we know them now, 
are not logical.” 

“And are proud of it,” said Father Merivale, with a kindly 
smile. “I don’t see my way to a positive opinion. I believe in 
my countrymen very much. I believe in the common sense and 
the good hearts and what I must call, for want of a better term, 
the religious instincts of Englishmen and of Englishwomen, and 
in their national love of home-life, which in itself is a safeguard 
of enormous power. But owing to steam, electricity, a cheap 
press, and the habits of modern life, temptation comes to our 
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doors, evil communication can hardly be avoided, familiarity 
softens its features, and the habit of watching rapid changes 
has a tendency to loosen the fastenings of principles. I incline 
to the sanguine view ; but we can’t foresee.” 

“Do you think,” said Colonel Claverock, “that if the nation 
were Catholic, the danger would be much less?” 

“That depends on what sort of Catholics they were,” 
answered Father Merivale decisively. ‘A bad Catholic can’t 
be a good man, for he sins against light ; and a half-hearted 
Catholic, like the so-called moderatz in Italy, is about as useful 
to stem any evil as a sieve would be to stop a torrent. English- 
men, as a rule, are in earnest about what they undertake, and 
are neither traitors nor sneaks: but whatever might be, the 
nation is not Catholic now.” 

“No: but don’t you think it will be some day ?” 

“Who can predict about that? There are two movements 
going on, as regards religion, one constructive, the other des- 
tructive, one Catholic, the other infidel. The Catholic move- 
ment is strong and slow, stronger from being slow, and leaves 
its mark where it goes; but the infidel movement is quick and 
full of nervous power.” 

“T see,” said Colonel Claverock. “ Your description reminds 
me of a boat race that I saw. One set of rowers had a long 
steady stroke, the other not, but more quickly repeated. The 
steady stroke had the best of it.” 

“Yes—and yet hardly like a boat race, for human minds, 
intellects, and wills are not moved according to mechanical laws. 
We must be nearer the end of the race before we can see which 
side is going to win. Again I incline to the sanguine view; but 
there are fearful evidences on the other side. Anyhow, I shall 
not live to see the result, unless the quickness of change in- 
creases enormously.” 

“One thing more,” said Colonel Claverock. “You don’t 
deny, I think, that natural virtues have a great power against 
temptation. I am asking the question against myself.” 

“How could I?” answered Father Merivale. “They are 
the foundations of the supernatural ones, and their object is the 
natural law of God, which is embodied in the Decalogue. Of 
course a supernatural motive, which comes from the grace of 
God, strengthens and raises them. We must either deny the 
supernatural altogether, or take it to mean something above 
human nature, that comes down to human nature, unites itself 
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with it, raises it up and gives to it a higher kind of strength. 
We have the type of that in our Lord’s Incarnation. He raised 
human nature by assuming it, and grace raises the natural 
virtues. If the supernatural be granted as a fact, and not 
misunderstood to mean ghosts or table-turning, it must be 
evident that a supernatural motive is more to be trusted under 
difficulties than a purely natural one. But it mustn't be for- 
gotten that, if grace is rejected, nature suffers. A man who has 
misused the gift, has lost more or less of his natural virtues also. 
The supernatural takes possession of the natural, so that you 
can’t waste the one without losing much of the other.” 

“There is no denying that,” said Colonel Claverock, “without 
denying the supernatural.” 

“And then,” said Father Merivale, “we should get into some 
curious questions, or might do so. But that would depend on 
whether the opponent were seeking truth or airing his own 
opinion. If I were to go into it, we should be sitting here till 
the small hours.” 

“Tam quite ready to do so,” said Lady de Freville. “It 
interests me so very much.” 

“And so am I,” said her husband, “but I think it might be 
better for you to hear it to-morrow. Father Merivale is in no 
hurry, so we can stay till the afternoon.” 

“Don’t you think,” said she, rising to go into the drawing- 
room “that the action of conscience is often quite inexplicable 
without the supernatural ?” 

“T am sure it is,” said Father Merivale. “ But it wouldn’t do 
to put that before any one who denied the supernatural. He 
would father it on innate goodness or a sensitive temperament 
or training, or superstition, as the case might be.” 

“Can you think of one instance just now?” said Colonel 
Claverock. 

“Will this do for a stray shot?” said Father Merivale. 
“Why do men and women, not unhealthily scrupulous, feel 
sometimes uncomfortable about things which have never passed 
out of their minds, have not influenced them to say or do any- 
thing wrong, and are of doubtful authenticity as regards know- 
ledge and will at the time? Goodness would not, of itself, 
cause a scruple in a healthy mind when there was no intention 
of thinking wrongly. Sensitiveness would not, unless morbid— 
and we are not speaking of that. Neither would training, ina 
Catholic—I am speaking especially of Catholics now, for they are 
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taught to avoid spiritual straw-splitting. Nor would superstition, 
for if it means anything at all definitely, it means believing too 
much ; and that would not give scruples without some exciting 
cause, which in the cases I speak of is absent. If it isn’t to be 
found in the ideal model of perfection which Grace puts before 
us, and which continually contrasts with our failures, let any one 
explain it who can. J can’t!” 

Lady de Freville left the room, and the rest remained 
standing. 

“T should like to hear you work that out,” said Colonel 
Claverock. 

“The subject is a big one,” answered Father Merivale, “ for 
it means the whole question of religious belief. We must work 
our way back to the existence of a Supreme Being, and then 
build up.” 

“Clearly,” said Colonel Claverock, “belief in revealed 
religion depends on belief in the supernatural, by which I 
understand you to mean a Divine gift of light and strength toa 
delegated power on earth, and also to the intellects and wills and 
consciences of individuals. There is nothing between that and 
being governed by general laws of nature. If I could once 
believe in it as a fact, I should be landed.” 

“T will do my best,” said Father Merivale. “But you can 
do more for yourself by praying hard. God must give light 
sooner or later, to those who sincerely and persistently pray for 
it. He has promised that, and He cannot contradict Himself. 
But the times and seasons are His.” 

“Yet,” said Colonel Claverock; as they walked slowly away 
to join Lady de Freville in the drawing-room, “he may use 
intellectual means, may He not?” 

“Yes, and often does—perhaps oftenest—and the ways are 
almost as many as there are people to follow them. But keep 
on praying, for that is the motive power. The rest is only 
piloting.” 

“I will. But (talking of means), it seems to me that many 
people would be led to think more definitely about religion, if 
they could realize the logical consequences of irreligion in 
society.” 

“Some would,” said Father Merivale. “Some do. But 
they are less likely to realize it in England than anywhere. The 
proofs of it are not so evident. We are a sober-minded people 
and have a strong appreciation of home-life. Moreover, we are 
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slow to move. We do things gradually. In other countries you 
can see the conclusions as in a book, but here you don’t. It 
never would go down here, unless the character and habits of 
the people were totally changed ; and anything less than seeing 
it stare him in the face would fail to startle the average English- 
man, who is good-hearted and illogical, believes in a majority, 
and has lived through many radical changes without feeling 
much the worse for it. He would point out notorious infidels 
who lead blameless lives, are friendly neighbours, respect the 
rights of property and pay their bills. If you were to point out, 
in your furn, that pride of doctrine is the most absorbing of all 
passions, and that a blameless life is not much to boast of unless 
there are strong temptations to resist, he would open his eyes 
and tell you that you were talking casuistry. And if you 
pointed out other infidels who resisted nothing that was 
agreeable to them, he would say ‘Yes, but they are bad men.’ 
And if you asked him whether the fact of trying to cram all 
possible happiness into the space of a few vears, would help 
them to resist anything that promised happiness according to 
their own taste and valuation, he would say doggedly that 
everyone knows right from wrong. What should you do then?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. What should you?” 

“Get out of the way, I think.” 

They were now at the drawing-room door, and went in, 
except Colonel Claverock, whom the Swiss butler was again 
telling in a tone more suggestive of mystery than before, that 
the short and stout man had reappeared, crossing a strip of 
moonlit grass from one clump of shrubs to another, and then 
vanished in the shadow. 

“There are no house-breakers about here,” said Colonel 
Claverock, opening the door, and going in. But the Swiss again 
thought otherwise, and proceeded to call the servants for the 
purpose of searching the house. They all joined in the chase, 
but most of them laughed. In the meanwhile Giannina, still 
wearing a great coat and trousers over the gown and petticoats 
of Mrs. Hopkins, had begun another descent of the wooded hill 
cautiously. When half-way down it she perceived a light in one 
bed-room, and then in another, and then an opening window, 
and then a head protruding. Down went hers, even to the roots 
of the trees; but she twisted it upwards now and then, to see 
what was going on. At last the lights disappeared, and she 
descended at a rapid rate, until another head peeped round a 
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corner of the house from the north side or entrance front; 
whereat she retreated suddenly on hands and knees behind a 
Portugal laurel. The head was followed by a body, each 
belonging to the person of a groom; and another groom 
showed himself just afterwards from the south front. Both 
laughed, but in fun or in earnest each began to look among the 
laurels that grew on the lower side of the hill; and they came 
unpleasantly near the before-mentioned Portugal laurel. Colonel 
Claverock was then taking counsel as to the best and most 
practical method of removing Mrs. Hopkins, otherwise and 
thoroughly Giannina, little suspecting, or, more correctly, not 
suspecting at all, that she lay hid behind a luxuriant shrub 
within a hundred yards of the chair on which he sat. 

“There’s nobody here,” said the first groom, striking the stem 
of the Portugal laurel with a thick stick, while the other stood 
shaking a thorn by one of its lesser branches, which being partly 
decayed, came off. The thorn tree, not having in it the soul of 
Pier della Vigne, did not say, Perché mi schianti? but the 
Portugal laurel was moved extrinsically, that is by the efforts of 
Giannina to curl herself up in the smallest possible space 
behind it.” 

“We may as well go on a bit, though,” said the second 
groom, who had brought a gun with him in the hope of having 
a shot at a rabbit further up the plantation. We might happen 
to find somethi * 

A stub caught one of his feet and cut the word in two, 
leaving the second half doubtful to the imagination of Giannina, 
but emphatically threatening. There she was in concealment 
close to the house. Would she not be an outlaw, whom (as we 
all know, for we have read of it in story-books), any one may 
shoot? For an instant she thought of taking off the hat 
and great coat; but then, the sight of her woman’s clothes, 
though securing her against the danger of powder and shot, 
would disclose the black silk gown of Mrs. Hopkins. 

The first groom came on, and the second groom went on— 
both towards the Portugal laurel. She then, in her extremity, 
half-determined on divesting herself not only of the great coat 
and hat, but also of the gown. Active she was; and her clothing 
would be light; and the moon had got behind a cloud, and 
once out of sight, she could easily run along the edge of the 

plantation, creep down further on towards the sea, go round the 
cliff, into the Lady’s Bay. And what then? Have been ship- 
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wrecked and cast on shore? But was she not in London? 
Colonel Claverock knew that she was, and so she might not by 
any means be shipwrecked there, nor anywhere. Besides, time 
was precious, fearfully precious; she had something to do and 
must do it—would do it. The grooms came on. The danger 
was immediate. She threw away the hat, unbuttoned the great 
coat, and was tearing off the fastenings of her gown, when in 
the shadowy light, another stub caught the second groom’s foot, 
and the gun went off, sending the charge among the leaves of 
the Portugal laurel just above her head. 

“T-thought you'd be up to something before long,” said the 
first groom, as soon as he had assured himself that no damage 
was done. “We shall have the whole lot out now, to see what’s 
the matter.” 

Out came the Swiss, carrying a candle in each hand, accom- 
panied by five maids, all talking at once, and the footman with 
an unloaded blunderbuss. “There’s nothing the matter,” said 
the first groom. , 

“What is it then ?” said the Swiss. 

“Nothing, only he knocked his foot against an old root, and 
the gun went off, because he was messing about with his fingers 
too near the trigger.” 

Colonel Claverock and Lord de Freville now appeared, were 
told what had happened, and went back again. The search 
ended, and Giannina was left outwardly in peace. 

















Reviews. 





I.—THE WAY OF SALVATION.! 


THE second volume of the Centenary Edition of the works of 
St. Alphonsus contains under the general title of the Way of 
Salvation, a much more considerable portion of the holy 
Doctor's writings than is to be found in the little volume so 
long familiar to English readers under that name. The Way of 
Salvation, as published in England, contains St. Alphonsus’ 
“meditations for all times during the year,” a short series of 
meditations on the Passion of our Lord, and a rule of life com- 
posed of short chapters on the practice of the Christian virtues. 
The Centenary Edition gives us much more than this. We have 
first the series of meditations, ninety-seven in number, published 
in 1767. Then we have a second series of forty-five meditations, 
published in 1773, under the title of Pzous Reflections on 
Different Points of Spirituality, to guide souls that desire to 
advance in the love of God. On September 8, 1773, the Saint, in 
sending this work, together with his Considerations on the Passion, 
to one of his correspondents, wrote: 


Here are two little works, one of which may aid you to meditate on 
the Passion; I use it myself every day. ... I also read every day 
something of the other work, entitled Prous Reflections. I wish you to 
do the same ; for I wrote it specially for those souls that desire to give 
themselves up entirely to God. 


The third part of the volume before us consists of eight short 
spiritual treatises, written by the Saint at various times, and here 
collected together and arranged in an order chosen by the 
present editor to bring out the logical connection between them. 
Their subjects, are Divine love ; the Passion ; conformity to the 


1 Centenary Edition of the Works of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Doctor of the 
Church. Translated from the Italian. Edited by the Rev. Eugene Grimm, Priest 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Zhe Ascetical Works, vol. ii. 
The Way of Salvation and of Perfection. (Meditations ; Pious Reflections ; Spiritual 
Treatises). New York: Benziger Brothers, 1886. 
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will of God ; on conversing familiarly with God ; prayer ; interior 
trials ; signs by which we may know we have the Divine love 
in us; a rule of life. Each of these treatises, except the last, 
concludes with a hymn, or rather a poem, dealing with its 
subject. The Italian verses are very gracefully rendered into 
English metres by the translator. Some of these beautiful 
treatises might we think be re-issued separately with advantage, 
as they would thus be placed within the reach of many Catholic 
readers who cannot afford to buy a large book. 

The.volume has an excellent index. The publishers have 
done their part of the work well, and the centenary edition will, 
we are sure, be recognized as the standard edition of the works 
of St. Alphonsus for all English-speaking countries. 





2.—HUNOLT’S SERMONS.! 


Father Francis Hunolt was a German Jesuit who died at 
Treves in 1740, after having long been recognized as one of the 
chief preachers of his day. De Backer says of him that “his 
sermons are perhaps the best of those that appeared in Germany 
in the first part of the eighteenth century” and takes note that 
nevertheless “he is found fault with for sometimes wandering 
from the plan which he announces, and for not always making 
a good choice of examples in support of the truths that he sets 
forth.” The praise given to Hunolt by this very competent 
authority so far outweighs the blame, that we may accept his 
sermons as fit to take their place among the recognized standard 
works of this class. An excellent translation of some of the 
best of these sermons has just appeared, the translator being 
Dr. Allen of King Williamstown, South Africa. His Bishop, 
Dr. Ricards, who has himself shown by his writings how well he 
understands the needs of a popular audience, prefixes to the 
work a lengthy letter of approbation, from which we learn that 
it was undertaken under his direction, with a view of supplying 
to priests on the mission materials for preaching, put in plain 
homely phrase, and suited to ordinary congregations. In this 
letter his lordship says : 

1 The Christian State of Life ; or, Sermons on the Principal Duties of Christians 
in General, and of Different States in Particular. By the Rev. Father Francis 
Hunolt, Priest of the Society of Jesus, and Preacher in the Cathedral of Treves. 
Translated from the original German Edition of Cologne, 1740. By the Rev. J. 


Allen, D.D. Two Vols. New York: Benziger Brothers. London: R. Washbourne, 
1886. 
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A priest is often too poor to acquire, even after years of rigid 
economy and careful saving, anything like a good library ; and if he was 
so fortunate as to have the shelves of his study filled with learned tomes, 
he has no time to study the subject before his mind, in different treatises. 
The great desideratum is sound and solid matter plainly and simply put, 
that will fix itself in the memory, as it is read. This, it appears to me, is 
admirably supplied in the sermons of Father Hunolt. This learned 
preacher, it is evident, had no thoughts of self, but constantly kept before 
his mind the purpose of expressing what he had to say in the plainest 
and simplest language. The chief excellence, in my judgment, of the 
translation, is that this highly gifted priest has so caught up the spirit 
and mode of expression of the learned author, that he seems to have 
made it quite his own. As paragraph after paragraph is compared with 
the original, the very quaintness that sometimes exhibits itself, in the 
plain and simple garb in which Hunolt loves to present his thoughts, 
seems to manifest itself in the most singular and striking manner. 


We need hardly say that the book fully deserves all the 
praise that Dr. Ricards gives it. Preachers will find it a ready 
help, a rich store of clearly arranged matter for their sermons, 
Hunolt’s discourses are not mere outlines, they are miniature 
treatises, so fully developed as to afford good spiritual reading 
for those who may choose to use them for this purpose. The 
book ought to have a large circulation. 





3.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


Month after month the Catholic Truth Society is steadily 
adding to its long list of cheap Catholic publications. It has 
reached such a high standard of excellence both as to the 
literary and the mechanical execution of its work, that its name 
on the cover of a little pamphlet may now be taken as a 
guarantee of soundness and excellence. 

Of its recent publications, the most important on many 
accounts are two little prayer-books, one issued at the price of 
a penny,'the other meant for little children, and published at the 
cost of one halfpenny.? Both are well printed, on good paper, 
and bound in neat limp covers. They are a marvel of cheapness, 
and ought to find their way by hundreds into our schools and 
missions. Very early in its career the Catholic Truth Society 
published some very beautiful prayers for Communion, drawn up 

1 4 Simple Prayer-Book. Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, London, 


S.E., 1886. ; 
2 4 First Prayer-Book for the Little Ones. Catholic Truth Society, 1886. 
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in plain and simple words, and the wide circulation of these 
prayers led to suggestions being made to the Council for a 
cheaper prayer-book on the same plan. The halfpenny prayer- 
book contains morning and night prayers, devotions for Mass, 
Confession and Communion, the Benediction hymns, and the 
Litany of our Lady in Latin and English, and a few short prayers 
for various occasions, and prayers and aspirations to which an 
Indulgence has been attached. In the larger prayer-book the 
devotions for Mass are longer and suited to older readers, they 
include the principal portions of the ordinary of the Mass, and 
are interspersed with short and clear instructions. The amount 
of instruction which both books give directly or indirectly is 
very considerable. Both have the /mprimatur of the Bishop of 
Southwark, in whose diocese they are published. 

Besides these prayer-books the Society has issued some useful 
reprints. First we have Cardinal Manning’s beautiful little work, 
The Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth? re- 
published at the price of one penny. The Catholic Truth 
Society can do no better work than that of placing masterpieces 
like this within the reach of all. We have also second and revised 
editions of Father Breen’s valuable pamphlet Zhe Church of Old 
England, and Canon Croft’s Continuity of the English Church* 
This last is supplemented by a postscript in reply to some 
criticisms of Dr. Littledale; we need hardly say that Canon 
Croft has the best of the argument. The Society is also 
issuing in a handy little shilling volume a collection of its publi- 
cations on questions connected with the Church of England and 
its claims to represent the English Catholic Church of pre- 
Reformation days. The title of the volume is the Church of Old 
England and other Papers,’ Father Breen’s pamphlet giving its 
name to the whole. The volume includes besides this the 
valuable tracts on Church Defence, edited by Father Cologan, 
Canon Croft’s Continuzty of the English Church, and Father 
Waterworth’s Popes and the English Church. Bound up together 
in this way these useful pamphlets are handier for reference, and 


3 The Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth. By Henry Edward, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1886, 

4 The Church of Old England: an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. J. D. Breen, 
O.S.B. Second and revised edition. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1886. 

5 The Continuity of the English Church. By the Very Rev. Canon Croft. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 1886. 

6 The Church of Old England and other Papers. Uondon: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1886. 
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can more easily take their places among the volumes on the 
shelves of a library. They form a complete armoury of argu- 
ments on some of the current phases of the Anglican con- 
troversy. 

A little pamphlet entitled Zhe Four Doctors,’ is a useful 
addition to controversial literature. It is introduced by an 
amusing anecdote : 


Not long ago I was in Worcester Cathedral admiring the beauties of 
that once celebrated building. Approaching the chancel, I observed 
the figure of St. Gregory carved on the choir screen. “Why,” said I to 
the civil verger who was escorting and instructing our party, “why do 
you have a Pope ina Protestant church?” ‘We have no Pope,” he 
replied ; “we do not hold with Popes.” I pointed to the figure of 
St. Gregory. “ That’s not a Pope,” he said; “that’s one of the Four 
Doctors, and there,” pointing to the screen, “are the other three— 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine.” 


Then the writer goes on to say : 


These Four Doctors were men remarkable for their holiness and for 
their learning in the knowledge of God and of religion. We often 
hear them spoken of; but many do not know that they were Roman 
Catholics, and held that to be in the true religion it was necessary to be 
in union with the Bishop of Rome. Iam going to give you their own 
words about it. 


The extracts from their writings are very well chosen. Those 
from St. Gregory are the most numerous, for the writer replies 
at some length to Lord Selborne’s curious declaration that 
though St. Gregory was Pope of Rome the religion he taught 
was not “like what we now call ‘Popery.’”® In refutation of 
this absurd statement, St. Gregory’s own words on the Papacy, 
Mass, Purgatory, holy water, invocation of saints, &c., are 
appealed to in order to show that he held very “Popish” 
doctrine. 

We are glad to see that besides these devotional and contro- 
versial publications, the Society is publishing some little books 
of Catholic stories, and a series of selections from English 
religious poetry. These books ought to be very welcome in our 
primary schools, 


7 The Four Doctors. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1886. 
8 The Endowment and Establishment of the Church of England, p. 5. 
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4.—ARCHAOLOGY AT ATHENS! 

Athens and its neighbourhood have been for the last few 
years the scene of untiring activity and important discoveries on 
the part of eminent archzologists. One of their number has 
issued a reprint of a paper read by him at Derby at the meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute last year. The pamphlet 
exhibits the systematic ordering of the workers in this new 
field of their labours, the progress made by them as seen in 
their most interesting discoveries, and the prospect of the 
harvest in store. It is not only very entertaining and inspirit- 
ing to the classical archzologist, but must also rouse the 
enthusiasm of the student of the early Christian antiquity. 

The material helps for the study of archeology in Athens 
are not small. Last year there were already in existence three 
institutions : one, founded forty years ago by the French Govern- 
ment, offering six burses of 4,000 francs a year for three years, 
and defraying students’ expenses for excavations and journeys: 
another, founded by the German Government, offering five 
burses of 3,000 marks a year between its school at Athens and 
its other school at Rome: the third is supported by a number 
of American colleges. Each of the first two allows one of its 
burses to be used for the study of Christian archeology. 
“During the school year, which extends from the Ist of October 
to the 1st of June, each member of the school must pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in classical literature, art or 
antiquities, and must present yearly one or more theses embody- 
ing the results of his work.” There are also two archeological 
societies, founded and directed by the Greeks, one of them with 
an income of £4,000 a year. Another society, which has lately 
been added to the number, is for the preservation of the remains 
of Greek Christian antiquities. And now a British school at 
Athens is in contemplation: and it is hoped that this will join in 
working with the American school. 

The prospect is bright and the harvest promises well. The 
most inviting sites are the dAo7 or sacred groves in sequestered 
places: out of the fourteen mentioned by Leake nine have yet 
to be explored. But the ground of classic Athens itself, strange 
to say, is still to be worked. On the heart of it no building is 

1 On the Present Prospects of Archeology at Athens. By the Rev. Joseph Hirst, 


President of Ratcliffe College, Leicester. Part I. Athens. Part II. Eleusis. 
Reprinted from the Archeological Journal, vol. xlii. Exeter: Pollard and Co., 1885. 
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to be seen. Here, though the tombs have been opened, much 
archaic pottery is to be found. But more interesting and 
important discoveries are in store on the whole north and west 
side of the hill of the Acropolis, as yet untouched. “The tombs 
outside the Ceramic gate,” Dr. Hirst tells us, “have also never 
yet been opened, and it has been resolved to open some ancient 
tombs here, as well as in some of the islands, as at Syra and at 
Santorin, and within the walls of Mycenz, on the occasion of 
the visit of the learned men of Europe for the congress of 
Pre-historic Anthropology to be held next spring in Athens.” 
This meeting was postponed. “A still more important work of 
excavation has only just now been begun on the site of the 
ancient Athenian market-place, known as the Stoa of Hadrian.” 
A description of the results of this excavation will be found in 
the “ Notes from Athens” of the Atheneum of the 22nd of May. 
An area also of sixty yards square, the modern buildings of which 
were destroyed by fire, has been levelled, and “when we reflect 
that rubbish has there accumulated during the last two thousand 
years to a depth of 25 ft, we can well imagine what a harvest 
of treasure-trove may reward the labours of a well-conducted 
and systematic search.” But the spot, “where the great 
goddesses cherish dread rites for mortals on whose lips the 
ministrant Eumolpidz have laid the precious seal of silence,”? is 
the centre of the hopes of all who are anxiously looking for 
some clear revelation of the mysteries. Here at Eleusis excava- 
tions have been going on since June, 1882, over which the 
Society of Athens has spent some £10,000, By the end of 
1884 there had been laid bare “certain walls about the court- 
yard of the temple, just before the great eastern portico, but the 
nature of the buildings, for which they served as foundations, 
can be only surmised. Various buildings are mentioned in an 
ancient inscription as existing within the sacred enclosure which 
have not yet been discovered or identified. Such buildings are 
a temple of Bacchus, the house of the priestess, the treasury of 
the goddesses, the house of the sacrist, vewxdpiov, and the 
«npvxeov or house of the heralds. It is expected that the sites 
of some of these may be discovered when the later buildings 
that still encumber the ancient area are removed.” A _ well- 
defined plan of the temple of Eleusis, accompanying Dr. Hirst’s 
pamphlet, shows the division line between the pre-Periclzan 
temple and that built under the direction of the great statesman. 
2 Jebb’s Sophocles, Oed. Col. 
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“As for the temple or sacred adytum itself, it may be described 
as a hall about 55 métres square, divided into six or eight aisles 
by seven rows of six pillars each, the whole number of pillars 
within the cella being 42. Only on my last visit, in the month 
of June, had the causeway of earth and rubbish, which until 
then ran at a raised level across the temple, been removed and 
the sites of those somewhat rude rrdpos stone pillars (114 métres 
in diameter) laid bare, as well as the openings, two on each of 
three sides, for doorways.” The pre-historic temple occupied 
about one quarter of the space of its successor. Amid the 
collection of architectural and artistic remains is “a small 
marble relief about a foot square, which seems to refer to the 
Eleusinian mysteries and their procession. So little is known 
about the rites and ceremonies of initiation that any record on 
stone or painted vase of the costumes, attitudes or appurtenances 
used in the mysteries becomes of the highest value. Perhaps 
the only large representation of the kind having undoubted 
reference to the Eleusinian mysteries is the pedestal or altar now 
broken in twain, which being sculptured on three sides only, may, 
in Roman times, have stood with its back to the wall of the 
eastern portico. . . . On each of these three sides is represented 
a procession of men carrying torches, the leader of whom, 
however, may be a woman. The torch, as is well-known, is the 
attribute of Demeter. The figures themselves, about a foot 
high, are so mutilated that of some only the hcad appears, and 
of others only the feet. On the best preserved side I counted 
fourteen figures, on the other two, thirteen and twelve, but on 
these two sides the corners were broken off. On another white 
marble slab hard by may be observed a delicately carved sheaf 
of wheat elegantly bound, with, at the other end, the almost 
obliterated figure of the garlanded head of an ox, while in the 
middle there is the celebrated bread-basket, as is natural in the 
home of Ceres.” An ancient inscription discovered at Eleusis 
in 1884 gives some curious evidence. It shows the proportion 
of barley and wheat offered by the Athenians as first-fruits to 
the temple, and also reveals the bad harvests of the year 
328 B.C., as the figures represent only one-third or one-fourth of 
the regular contribution to the temple. The same inscription 
leads us to doubt the accuracy of Ovid in the Fast iv. 413, 
where he seems to conclude that, because the ox as being trained 
to draw the plough was sacred to Ceres, it was therefore not 
sacrificed. 
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For an account up to date of the discoveries at Eleusis we 
have yet to wait. Meantime Dr. Hirst’s description of the 
flourishing state of archeology in Attica justifies the formation 
of a British school at Athens, and is very encouraging to intend- 
ing students. From a perusal of his paper they might also with 
advantage gain something of the enthusiastic spirit it exhibits. 


5.—DULCE DOMUM.! 


Although Dulce Domum appears anonymously, with not even 
a nom de guerre on its rather blank-looking title-page, there are 
some indications that its author is the writer of the Lz/e of a Prig, 
which we reviewed last autumn and commended to our readers 
as a bright little bit of satire with a serious meaning running 
through its playful pages. These chapters first appeared in the 
Saturday Review, and are now gathered together under three 
heads—“ The Pleasures of Home;” “The Pleasures of Paying 
for them ;” and “ The Pleasures of Sharing them with Others.” 
The writer’s theme is the joys of home life among the rich, 
and the cost of living; and in a most amusing chatty style 
he proves that after paying extravagantly at every turn, they 
hardly get any “Pleasures of Home” at all. A quiet day at 
home is an impossibility for the man who has the misfortune to 
own a country house; if he wants quiet, and has time, he had 
better get ill! “Now people who have time to be ill, often 
enjoy themselves in no mean degree without knowing it.” Of 
course, the long suffering, the real affliction of illness, is not 
meant; but rather that comfortable sort of indisposition, which 
is mainly an indisposition to be troubled with visitors and 
business. There is great meaning in the satirical remark that 
we have a noble example of moderation set us by the youth of 
the present day in the indulgence of courtesy. 

A very courteous man is now considered a bore in gay, and a 
humbug in grave society. What a miserable thing is civility in com- 
parison with the charms of chaff, and how. insincere is he who treats 
ladies with deferential politeness! Such appears to be the established 
creed, though there may be a certain number of nonconformists. In 
our opinion the best test of the difference between courtesy and humbug 
will be found in the observation of home life. Humbug may assume 
the form of courtesy, but it cannot stand the strain of continual 
use. . . . Courtesy at home, like other virtues, cannot be practised too 
constantly, or be too well fortified by undeviating habit. 

1 Dulce Domum. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1886. 
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Another true saying is in the author’s answer to the frequent 
remark that the old-fashioned servants are an extinct race; they 
have been changed by the masters, he says, who in the hurry of 
our times, have ceased to take a kindly personal interest in the 
lives of their domestics ; it is “the old-fashioned masters” who 
are not to be found. 

In the chapter called “ What becomes of a few Thousands a 
Year,” new light is thrown upon the manner in which the staff 
of servants multiplies, and the luxuries of the table are prepared 
in extravagant quantities ; while “a mistake in the arrangement 
of the wine for a dinner-party may render four or five guineas’ 
worth almost valueless,” and “a week’s absence from the hunt- 
ing field represents an utter waste of twenty or thirty guineas 
to a hunting man.” After this, it is no wonder that there is a 
chapter yclept “ Hard Up ”—though there are many comparative 
degrees of being “hard up” in the world. “ Indeed one of the 
recognized forms of mendicancy in these latter days appears to 
be to spend the winter on the Mediterranean in a steam yacht.” 
The chapters on hosts and guests are very amusing too, and 
very true ; and contain instructive hints to the pilgrim who is on 
the perilous ground of visits at country-houses. 

One cannot read these bright and trenchant chapters, without 
a strong feeling that the ways of Dives are far from the ways of 
Christ ; for we have visions here, not of the nobly rich who are 
the stewards of God, but of the ignobly rich, who are the slaves 
of their position. Nor can we forget that there is a certain 
thoughtless cruelty in the existence of lavish waste and extrava- 
gance in the very city where the poor are starving, discontented, 
threatening, lodged in bestial misery that almost of necessity 
begets disease and crime. We wish there had been a chapter in 
Dulce Domum upon Waste alone, even though it were a voice 
raised in the wilderness. Thousands of pounds’ worth of food 
must be absolutely lost in London alone every year; this is one 
fact ; and another fact is that there are every year, and many 
times a year, deaths from sheer starvation. But it is part of the 
usefulness of the present little book, that it laughs, chats, and 
pricks, without frightening anybody by definite advice. It 
amuses with a picture of the costliness of life, and the little 
pleasure bought for the vast outlay, and then the reader can 
think for himself as he likes. But to a Christian the inevitable 
thought is: This worship of self is but a mean pastime after 
all ; and what has become of the poor, who are to be always 
with us ? 
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6.—REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTACHE.! 


Mr. Jerningham’s book is chatty, lively and interesting. 
There is always something agreeable in hearing or reading the 
little details of the every-day life of men and women we know 
so well from their books or their deeds. So much so is this the 
case that it is proverbial that, if one wants to be a success in 
literature, one’s best chance is to write a biography. Reading 
a well-written book of this kind, we hurry on from page to 
page, hardly staying to consider whether the spicy anecdote 
or the very characteristic trait is to be fully believed in 
or taken only with the prudential grain of salt. It is but 
a branch of that natural curiosity which is always urging us to 
pry into our neighbours’ affairs and which sometimes makes 
gossip a marketable article. But after all said and done, there 
is a legitimate side of gossip, and it is that which is the means 
of bringing us nearer to men and women, who have so to speak, 
challenged the acquaintance of the world by the renown they 
have won for themselves. They want to be known to the 
world, they wish for the praise of the world; and it is only 
just that within certain limits the world should get to know 
whom it is praising and féting. 

Mr. Jerningham’s volume, if we judge rightly from his Preface, 
is sent out as a sort of forlorn hope or scouting expedition to 
clear the way or to spy out the nature of the country he is 
approaching. It is in fact a sort of literary Josue sent to 
examine the land and report on the chances of the main army’s 
success later on. 

The following . . . form a part of a series of notes from my diary, 
originally got together, with more serious matter, to be ready for the 
time when, with more years at my back and fewer anticipations of the 
pleasures of life, I might offer them to the public in grateful remem- 
brance of days and men alike not to be forgotten. . : . If this 
instalment is not considered premature by the public and affords it 
some recreation, I shall not continue to owe my advisers the grudge 
I rather feel disposed at present to entertain. 


We wish Mr. Jerningham success in his future undertaking, 
reminding him however that the land he is approaching, is full 
of “sons of Anak, of the giant kind,” to measure swords with 
whom requires great skill and some amount of confidence. 


1 Reminiscences of an Attaché, By H. E. H. Jerningham. Edinburgh : Blackwood 
and Sons, 1886. 
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The names of a great many celebrities enter into the pages 
of the book, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Victor Hugo, Alexander 
Dumas, Napoleon the Third, Mr. Gladstone, and a host of others. 
Dotted up and down, not a few good stories are to be found. 
At the same time we cannot endorse all our author’s opinions 
about men and things, and must utterly refuse to throw up our 
arms with him in despair at the settlement of the question of 
the Infallibility of the Pope (p. 137). We note, however, that the 
cause of this despair was merely the supposed inopportuneness of 
the dogma’s publication, and we sincerely hope that lapse of 
time has softened in some small degree the acute feelings of that 
July morning in 1870. The names of Dickens and Thackeray 
attract the eye, but on turning to the chapter where they are 
mentioned we find hardly anything but a couple of uninter- 
esting notes from one and other of the two authors to a certain 
Lady O Mr. Jerningham confesses that the only word he 
ever heard Dickens pronounce was at a certain lunch, where he 
gave out a gruff “No” in answer to the somewhat curiously put 
question of his hostess as to “whether he did not feel well?” 
The query was calculated to puzzle, if it was really asked in that 
form. There are one or two other chapters that are more 
disappointing than satisfying, but, this notwithstanding, we are 
inclined to think that those persons, who have not already 
perused its contents in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, will 
find this little volume extremely pleasant reading. 
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I.— BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The debates in Parliament on Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
legislation for Ireland, and the election campaign, have produced 
a mass of literature, chiefly in the pamphlet form, some small 
portion of which has come to us for review. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy sends us his pamphlet, M/r. Gladstone's Trish Constitution, 
being a reprint from the Contemporary Review. It is a pamphlet 
which even opponents of his views will read with interest, for 
the veteran Irish statesman fills his pages with facts drawn from 


1 Mr. Gladstone's Irish Constitution. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
Late Prime Minister of Victoria. London: National Press Agency, 1886. 
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colonial experience as to the struggle for self-government in our 
dependencies, and the results of its concession, and draws also 
upon his own experience of Irish affairs, giving some very 
striking facts as to the condition of Ulster in the days when he 
was a boy and the Orange lodges were completely masters of 
the situation. Another pamphlet, Why Ireland wants Home 
Rule? by Mr. J. A. Fox, is a very ably compiled collection of 
statistics, extracts from Parliamentary reports, and the speeches 
and writings of prominent Englishmen, the whole arranged so 
as to facilitate reference to any particular point. 

Many of the poems collected under the title of Flashes of 
Fancy,’ are of more than average merit. They show a power of 
linking beautiful thoughts to simple and graceful verse, and we 
hope to see more work of the same kind from their author. 

We have received a copy of The Judges of Faith: Christian 
v. Godless Schools* This is a “re-written edition” of a little 
work which we have already reviewed on its first appearance, 
and which we then recommended to the notice of Catholic 
parents and others concerned in Christian education. It 
contains a very full collection of the pronouncements of 
Popes, Councils, Synods, and individual bishops on this most 
important question. 

Camping Out® is a very handy guide to river excursions with 
boat and tent. It gives in a few pages full and practical details 
of the necessary equipment, and outlines of tours on English, 
Irish, and Continental rivers, with references to larger works, 
guide-books, and maps, in which further information as to 
particular rivers is to be found. 

Mr. Brophy’s Sketches of the Royal Irish Constabulary® are 
pleasant and interesting reading. There is little pretence of 
literary style, and sometimes the various topics dealt with come 

2 Why Ireland wants Home Rule. A Handbook of Parliamentary Statistics, 
Speeches, &c., on the Irish Question. By J. A. Fox. London: National Press 
Agency, 1886, 

3 Flashes of Fancy. By J. Sparrow. Liverpool: Catholic Publishing Depét, 1886. 

4 The Judges of Faith: Christian v. Godless Schools. Papal, Pastoral, and 
Conciliar Rulings the World over, especially of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, with Retrospective Essays on the Struggle for Christian Education, Addressed 
to Catholic Parents. By Thomas J. Jenkins. Baltimore: Murphy and Co, 1886, 

5 Camping Out; or Holidays under Canvas. By Gyp. A guide for those 
unaccustomed to Gipsy Life on the River, with details of English, Irish, and Foreign 
Rivers, Circular Tours, List of Books to consult ; Cost of Transit, &c. Newbury: 
George J. Cosburn, 1886. 


6 Sketches of the Royal Irish Constabulary. By Michael Brophy, Ex-Sergt. 
R.I.C. London: Burns and Oates, 1886. 
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up in no very definite order. But for all that the book is a 
readable one. To turn over the pages is like having a good 
long chat with the ex-Sergeant of the “R.LC.” He explains 
the organization of his old corps, the work it has to do and the 
way it is done. His pages are full of portraits cunningly drawn 
in words not lines, often the portraits of somewhat eccentric 
characters, and there is a great fund of anecdotes, and some 
more lengthy narratives. The curious variety of men from all 
classes and professions, to be found in the ranks of the Con- 
stabulary, is illustrated by the fact that Mr. Brophy dedicates 
his book to a brother sergeant, who is a baronet and the 
representative of an old Irish family. 

The new volume of the O'Connell Press Popular Library 
contains the Poems of Gerald Griffin’ with a short introductory 
memoir of their author. Many of these beautiful poems have 
won a permanent place among the gems of English lyric verse. 
It has been said that “our sweetest songs are ever those that tell 
of saddest thought,” and in many of Gerald Griffin’s verses this 
sweetness and sadness are combined. This is especially the case 
with his sonnets—take for instance the first of those addressed 


to his dead sister : 


Oh, not for ever lost ! though on our ear 
Those uncomplaining accents fall no more, 
And Earth has won and never will restore 
The form that well-worn grief made doubly dear. 
Oh, not for ever lost ! though Hope may rear 
No more sweet visions in the future now, 
And even the memory of thy pallid brow 
Grows unfamiliar with each passing year. 
Though lonely be thy place on earth, and few 
The tongues that name thee on thy native plains, 
Where sorrow first thy gentle presence crossed, 
And dreary tints o’er all the future threw, 
While life’s young zeal yet triumphed in thy veins ; 
Oh, early fallen thou art! but not for ever lost. 


7 Poems by Gerald Griffin. (Zhe O'Connell Fress Popular Library.) Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1886. 
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II.—MAGAZINES. 


In the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach, Father Meyer continues 
his commentary on the Encyclical, the subject under considera- 
tion being the indispensability of religion and morality to the 
well-being of the State. “Modern Unbelief and Eternal Punish- 
ment” is the title of an excellent article, in which Father Rieth 
replies to the principal objections brought against the eternity 
of punishment, and shows that it is demanded alike by 
the infinite holiness and the justice of God. The Stimmen also 
contains a short and pleasing sketch of the character of Cardinal 
Contarini, a theologian of the troublous period of the Refor- 
mation, and essentially a lover of peace; also the first instal- 
ment of an essay on the nature of tragic art, which discusses the 
leading idea and aim of the masterpieces of Greek tragedy, 
namely, to arouse pity and fear in the spectator. Father Baum- 
gartner also contributes a biographical notice of Camoens, the 
greatest Portuguese poet, the only one who has acquired a 
European reputation. From the age of twenty-one his life 
presents a singularly unbroken chain of misfortunes, to this 
fact is owing the cynical tone pervading his writings, of which 
the best known is the Luszad. 

The Katholik for June discusses a theological point on 
which considerable difference of opinion has been expressed, 
namely, the analysis of the supernatural act of faith and 
its relation to other mental acts. The position of the 
episcopate in the Church forms the subject of another article, 
wherein the authority of the Bishop in his diocese is com- 
pared with that exercised by the Pope over the whole Church 
on the one hand, and with that of a parish priest on the 
other. The differences between the powers held by a diocesan 
Bishop and a Vicar Apostolic are also explained; with 
regard to the fotestas ordinis they are alike, but not so as to the 
potestas jurisdictionis, since the Bishop governs his diocese in his 
own name and by the right he receives primarily from God, and 
secondarily from the Holy See, whereas the Vicar Apostolic 
only holds his powers from the Pope as a delegate, and has no 
jurisdiction except within the limited sphere to which they 
extend. He is not entitled to sit upon a throne, or have his 
name introduced into the Canon of the Mass, like the Bishop 
of a diocese. The discussion on the authenticity of the Life of 
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St. Anthony is continued: not only is the concurrent testimony 
of the Fathers in its favour, but the internal evidence of the 
work itself is so strong as to be, in the estimation of the writer 
of the article, conclusive, since the language and style, the 
sentiments and opinions expressed by the writer, are similar to 
and consistent with those of other works of St. Athanasius 
universally acknowledged as genuine. 

The stir lately caused in several towns of Italy by the mes- 
meric séances of a Belgian named D’Hondt (Donato) has led the 
Civilta Cattolica (865, 866), to take up the subject and inquire 
on what he grounds his pretensions to have made a new and 
useful discovery. This art, which he calls hypnotism, a nervous 
sleep artificially produced, is closely allied to mesmerism. 
The’ end proposed is to effect by therapeutic means the 
cure of tetanus and hydrophobia, and to furnish medical 
science with an anesthetic preferable to chloroform. This 
art, the Czvi/ta states, is no more useful than it is new, but in 
reality a most dangerous thing, open to all kinds of abuse, and 
utterly unworthy of the consideration of educated persons, not 
to speak of Christians. The subject of the present condition of 
linguistic research is again resumed in the pages of the Czvilta. 
The article on the position of Catholic thought in history 
reviews the period commencing with the present century. Some 
say that the deterioration of Italian literature dates from the 
French invasion under Napoleon, but it began earlier, through 
the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau. The fact that France 
had at that time no poet of note preserved Italian poetry from 
the blemish her prose writers contracted, that of imitation of 
foreigners, 

In the Revue Générale of Brussels, for July, M. Woeste, one 
of the Catholic members of the Belgian Parliament, has an 
article on the employment of religious in the care of the 
insane; M. Le Comte du Chastel describes and discusses the 
recent French naval manceuvres in their bearing on the relative 
powers of the torpedo boat and the ironclad. M. Pirenne has 
an article on some phases of the industrial question in Belgium. 
There is an article on the recent elections and the victory of the 
Catholics, and a very good and judicious review by M. Nautet 
of M. Drumont’s much over-rated work, La France Juive. 
Besides these articles we have the usual amount of brightly 
written fiction. 
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